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| i : 
In earlier times the philosophy of business was Fae 

i he . summed up in the phrase, “Business is business.” | a 

iiiatieaaeedameniins : Today men realize that it is something more. ve 

‘ oe According to the modern philosophy, business is eo 
"service, profit-baying service—for there is nothing 

M O dern sentimental in the modern definition. A 
The old philosophy was inadequate, one-sided, 

short-sighted. It ignored the fact that there are og 

oe two sides to every transaction and that both sides of tl 

Phil O i ophy must be benefitted in any successful transaction. oa 

It is now recognized that, unless there be in : Se 

every transaction a spirit of cooperation, a spirit yet, 

a of “‘live and let live,’ a well-considered intention rain 

of to render a service, business cannot endure ‘and ull 

prosper. M 

EE an 

The Standard Oil Company (Indiana) is thor- om 

© , oughly devoted to these modern principles. How aa 

B n rigidly it adheres to them in word and deed, the the 

uSI ess public is well able to decide. a 

The people of the Middle West have -good Che 

opportunity to judge the Standard Oil Company shut 

(Indiana). an 

the 

Its products are products that are purchased 80 tl 

often—in comparatively small quantities. They oe 

are apt to be purchased by the same customers in bart 

widely scattered places. If these products were os 

not uniform—if they were to vary in quality—it ! like 

would be discovered immediately. Each.purchase whe 

carries the reputation of the Company with it. ey 

More than four thousand Standard Oil Service a 

Stations cover the ten states of the Middle West. § Dla 

P , They make it. possible for the Company to serve | :: 

its customers directly. Every week it comes.into — Tror 

direct contact with the public many thousands of eb 

times. These frequent meetings give the people A 

opportunity to judge of its sincerity and ability. . 

In every community this Company is a local ot 

institution. The druggist on the corner and the Et itsel 

doctor up the street own its stock. The man in . 

the next block has charge of one of its Service 7, 

Stations. Owners and workers and customers are | roa 

friends and neighbors. The people of the Middle ee 

West know it intimately. an 

side 

Millions of purchases and countless contacts aa 

over a long period of years have built the reputa- iW 

tion for dependability of the Standard Oil Com- a 

pany (Indiana). In every community in the gree 

Middle West it enjoys a friendship and a confidence dead 

that are priceless. Its success has been success - 

in serving. eral 

min 

ter 


Standard Oil Company 
General Otten: Stanlerd Oil Building 
910 So. Michigan Avenue, Chicago 
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COOL wind blowing down 

: Mary Elen gulch stirred the 
choke-cherry and _ box-elder 
fronds about the cabin built into 
the hill. To the right was the ink 
of the tunnel’s mouth, while on the 
of the slate gray dump 

rched the galvanized iron covered 

. mill with several tons of lead col- 


UP-GRADE 


A Story of Road Building and Rival Towns 


By Raymond A. Berry 


Author of ‘‘Wild Rose and Shoestring” 


for words. I’ve watched dad’s ero- 

nies enough to know the symptoms. 

They’ve got some sort of a deal 
brewing. That’s the way they al- 

ways act, only this time they seem 

more pleased than usual. When 

father gets home, I may be able to 

find out what it is—that’s only 

maybe, however.”’ 





ored ore in its bins. It was early 
' yet, and the sun made a miniature 
rainbow from the icy spray play- 
ing over the water-tight box which 
served as a refrigerator. 

Marmots whistled from their 
burrows on the half-acre green of 
Mineral Flats, while on below, in 
the Cherry valley, lush pastures 
showed dew-spangled and fair thru 
the morning mists. High country 
this, with bald peaks of a massive 
range thrusting their rocky muz- 
aes behind him. East, beyond the 
Cherry valley, a low line of hills 

| shut off the cloud-filled cup of the 
great White Fish basin, whose 
rocky rim of mountains had pushed 
the transcontinental railways aside, 
so that they ran in great bows with 
hundred-mile-long curves that told 
of the formidableness of natural 
barriers. 

Stuart drank in the view with 
kindling eye. He felt something 
like an eagle up here at earth’s end, 





FEUDS AND ROADS 


Stuart was a good engineer, but he had too trusting a disposi- 
tion. This was what Patricia Murdock told him, anyway, and she 
should have known, since her father was the local expert in making 
a profit out of those who trusted him too far.. How Stuart followed 
her advice and reformed, somewhat to her dismay, and greatly to 
the dismay of her father, is the theme of the story that starts on 
this page. 

Up-Grade is also a tale of the rivalry between two towns, 
Green Springs and Arthur, that are fighting for the trade of the 
valley farming country that lay over the range. Green Springs had 
a good road into the valley. Arthur had a poor road that was snowed 
in most of the winter. As a result, Arthur was going downhill and 
the sheep men from Green Springs were taking over the range that 
had for years been grazed by the cattle herds from Arthur. . 


The feud between the two towns and between Stuart and Mur- 
dock makes a thrilling story. As always in Berry’s Tales, there is 
plenty of humor to lighten the yarn. Our favorite out of the char- 
acters in this story is Stuart’s father, who, to the irritation of the 
fish wardens, managed to sell fifty trout dinners a day at his resort 
out of a private pond twenty feet in diameter. 


‘*How’s Mrs. Carter?’’ 

‘*Oh, aunty’s ailments are as ir- 
repressible as.ever. She has an en- 
tirely new line of symptoms at pres- 
ent, and adores to discuss them.”’ 

**She’s almost as steady a con- 
versationalist as dad,’’ Stuart 
grinned, ‘‘only he specializes on the 
the unique attractions of his re- 
sort. There’s method to his mad- 
ness.”’ 

**T’m not so sure but what there 
is to Aunt Helen’s,’’ Patricia re- 
plied. ‘‘ Anyway, she always takes 
a long trip with each new ailment. 
I’m going to stop this noon and 
have a trout dinner at your fath- 
er’s. Does he still charge so out- 
rageously? Wouldn’t it be wonder- 
ful if he and Aunt Helen should 
have a love affair?’’ 

‘“‘Wonderfully strange,’’ Mack 
replied. ‘‘Dad’s philosophy in re- 
gard to the purpose of tourists and 
customers in general would give 
your aunt high blood pressure, 
while her Basset relatives would 








where he could view such momen- 
tous things as rivers, born in the 
* gold wombs of the great drifts below the sum- 
mits. He saw thunder showers hatch in their 


lake moistened incubators and go, rumbling and © 


black, down into those realms of lesser mortals 
in the valleys. On stormy nights he observed 
the ghost lanterns of electricity bobbing around 
Tron peak to his left, and witnessed the green 
wands of towering pine draw million-volted 
sparks from the dark gullet of the storm. 
About him was a mineral wonderland, while 
below, in the Cherry valley, was a cowman’s 
adise, with fat eattle grazing on a thousand 
or drinking from a hundred sparkling 
streams. And then still lower was the basin 
itself, great with potential resources needing 
the construction of further roads to release 
_ them. Some people dream of ships,and others 
of shining rails, but Stuart visualized a gray 
road twining in and out among forest covered 
hills until it reached the fertile lowlands of the 
inland empire. To build such a road would be 
an end in life. Never would he be able to con- 
sider this present delving after ore other than 
a means to the real goal. 


' WHILE he looked, his attention became riv- 
_ eted upon an automobile that seemed to 
| skim across the valley like some gorgeous bottle- 
Breen fly. Soon it was upon the steep road 
: leading up the gulch, and Stuart caught the 
_ Whining purr of its laboring engine. With a 
' last roar of effort it made the curve above Min- 
_ eral Flats and came to a standstill beneath the 
» Mme dump. A door swung open and a young 
_ Woman in flannel shirt, brown breeches and 
; top boots stepped to the ground. Shading 
' her eyes with one hand, she looked up at Stu- 
_ art, etched in sunlight. 
_ _ *Yo-ho!’’ she called, and waved several small 
| Squares of white above her head. Her voice 
‘Sounded faint but bell-like in Stuart’s ears. 
oming, Pat,’’ he shouted in answer, and, 
thrusting his heels into the dirt, shot swiftly 
the dump. 
re’s your mail,’’ she said, as he reached 
e. ‘‘T’ve driven ten miles out of my 
give it to you. Mack, it’s a wonderful 














ride from Green Springs over here. Spring 
Fork is beautiful, and the Cherry valley—you 
know what it is. Every little way you get the 
most tantalizing glimpses of the basin. It makes 
me simply wild for a way of driving down into 
some of those pine and lake filled eanyons.”’ 

Patricia Murdock’s animation was a pleasant 
thing to behold. 

‘*Have you got anything besides dried prunes 
and potatoes to eat, Mack ?”’ 

‘““We haven’t got the prunes,’’ Stuart 
laughed. ‘‘A pack rat carried off over a peck 
of them, and we nearly had a sock war until 
someone pried up a board in the floor and 
found a rat was the thief. How’s everything in 
Green Springs?’’ 

‘‘Mysterious,’’ Patricia answered. ‘‘The 
business men are going around too important 
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A moment later he sat, dazed, at the foot of 
the stair. 


completely paralyze him.’’ 

Patricia laughed. ‘‘I feel equal to anything 
this morning. If ever there’s a chance, I’m go- 
ing to steer those two together. Is there any- 
thing you want me to tell your father?”’ 

‘You might say I.was talking to the state 
game warden a while back, and that the law is 
going to be enforced stricter than ever. I doubt 
the advisability of his selling fifty trout din- 
ners a day out of a private pond twenty feet in 
diameter, that’s not well stocked.’’ 


‘““[LTE’LL think you’re hopelessly old-fash- 
ioned as well as lacking busines§ acumen,’’ 
she teased. 

‘How about you?”’ he asked. 

‘*Well, I wish you weren*t quite so gullible. 
Maybe it’s just too easy-going.’’ 

‘‘Easy going? Great Scott! I went thru 
college with only twenty-five dollars capital, 
because my dad wouldn’t give me the money 
my mother left me, nor help me himself.’’ 

‘‘That was fine, but you weren’t thrown with 
men who wanted to exploit you. When you left 
the university you had as thoro a training as 
anyone in the state, and as blind a faith in hu- 
man nature.” If you knew only the rudiments 
of human appraisal, you’d never have gone into 
this West Rim Mining Company at all.’’ 

‘Why not?’’ : 

‘‘Beecause you’re one of the smallest stock- 
holders. If the mine does well, the rest will 
freeze you out.’’ 

‘‘Your father is the principal owner.”’ 

Patricia flushed. 

“<T know, but I can’t help it. You need some- 
one to look after you, and I appear to be the 
handiest. Your father could, but he hopes you 
will get discouraged with this and come back 
home and go in with him on his resort.’’ 

‘“‘But I won’t,’’ Mack returned. ‘‘He and I 
have a different sort of ethics. He says honesty 
is only a relative term, and that some day I’ll 
be ready to quit digging holes and start pocket 
mining the tourists.’’ 

“‘T used nearly a bottle of Skeeter Skoot be- 
neath that sign that says ‘No Mosquitoes,’ one 
evening,’’ Patricia remarked irrelevantly. 
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**T don’t doubt it,’’ Mack answered; ‘‘it’s 
one of dad’s stock articles. One lady got after 
him about that, and he explained that he want- 
ed to say, ‘No mosquito bite if you use Skeeter 
Skoot,’ and the sign wasn’t big enough only for 
the first two words.”’ 

After a moment of silence, Patricia asked: 
‘*Mack, are you using some of your own money 
to pay company bills?’’ 

Stuart’s glance met hers squarely. 

‘*Yes. Why not?’’ 

‘‘Because it isn’t business.’’ 

‘It’s common sense. Every time an unusual 
item of expense comes up, I can’t wait to hunt 
up your father in Green Springs to O. K. it. 
Tnat takes too long. We’d lose time and money 
both.”’ 

‘‘Or experience,’? Pat murmured. ‘‘How 
much have you put into this gamble?’’ 

‘“Tt’s not a gamble. The ore is here, and the 
showings are better all the time. I put in six 
thousand at the start.”’ 

‘““How much since?’’ the girl pursued. 

‘‘Maybe three thousand. I’ve kept a memo- 
randum of it, and as soon .as we start 
shipping, I’m to be paid back.’’ 

Patricia’s eyes were wide with in- 
eredulity. 

‘*You poor lamb! How you are go- 
ing to hate the first shearing! I sup- 
pose you see your silver Argosies come 
sailing home on every sea of cloud!’’ 

“No. But I’ll tell you what I do 
see. Look here in the dust. This long 
line is the west rim of the basin. Here 
is Green Springs down at the south- 
west angle and Arthur at the north- 
west—seventy-five miles apart, both 
just outside the basin, and both with 
railroads. These dots over east are 
north basin towns that have to send 
all their produce and receive their 
supplies by a road that is a hundred 
miles long because they are compelled 
to go south to Green Springs. Look 
what it would mean to them to go di- 
rect to Arthur—not over fifty miles.”’ 


“NOt practical,’’ objected the girl, 

firmly. ‘‘There’s too much snow. 
That’s why Green Springs will always 
be the outlet.”’ 

‘‘Children are born with that idea 
in your town,’’ Stuart replied. ‘‘ There 
is no snow six months of the year. I 
want to build that road.’’ 

‘It’s a lovely dream,’’ she smiled, 
‘*but it’s too visionary—and you have 
not the money.”’ 

‘*T will have in a year. The vein is 
assaying better than thirty dollars a 
ton in silver right now, and getting 





richer. The mine’s all right. Your 
dad’s all right. In fact, everything’s 
all right.’’ 


‘“Yes,’’ Patricia answered, thought- 
fully ; ‘‘dad’s all right, but you don’t 
understand. This mining deal is one 
of the least important of several irons 
he has in the fire. Right now he’s far more in- 
terested in the fall lamb crop than in the price 
of silver. Remember, he’s the biggest wool 
grower in the state. I’m not saying that to 
boast,’’ she went on hurriedly, ‘‘only to make 
you see the situation. Then he’s the principal 
stockholder in the Basin Mail and Passenger 
Line, with fifty auto stages and trucks on the 
road every day. The mail and truck line is 
really Green Springs’ jugular vein. There is 
where Green Springs’ greatest interest lies. Its 
growth, business houses and future are all tied 
up with transportation. The mine is only a 
side issue with them.’’ 

‘‘That’s no reason why they wouldn’t do the 
right thing.’’ 

Patricia made a gesture of impatience. 

“Cant you understand? My father and his 
associates put business in the same class with 
love and war. Anything is fair. With them 
this mine is no more than one small jackpot in 
an all-night game of cards.’’ 

‘‘Sometimes I think that is all I count with 
you,’’ Stuart answered, enveloped in a sudden 
fit of gloom. 

“‘Of all the things for you to say! And 


after what I have just told you!’? exclaimed 


the girl. ‘‘You have the temperament of an 
opera singér. I’m'going now. Good-bye.’’ 

Stuart climbed slowly up the hill. His call- 
er’s remarks disturbed him. What if she were 
right? But, hang it all, she couldn’t be. Every- 
thing was functioning smooth as grease. Even 
if the stockholders had no compunction, there 
could be no object in dropping so promising 
a venture as this. It had to sueceed. Hadn’t 
he put his money, his work, yes, even his very 
spirit into the project? As he thought back 
over what had been accomplished, he could not 
help but feel as tho Dame Fortune had touched 
him with her fan and singled him out for spe- 
cial favor. y 

Every calculation that he had made had 
proved correct, and in the few cases where he 
was forced to guess, the results had been equal- 
ly encouraging. Up on the dump once more he 
looked slowly around ‘his little kingdom above 
the clouds. Out in the blacksmith shop a red 


glow of flame spurted from the forge. A loaded 
car was coming down the tunnel and the en- 
gineer could hear the soft click, click of the rail 








“Here’s your mail,” she said; “I’ve driven ten miles out of 


of my way to give it to you.” 


joints. The pitch on a pile of mine timbers was 
beginning to run in the heat of the sun, while 
a camp robber, at the door of the mess house, 
debated stealing a piece of meat from the fry- 
ing-pan. 

‘Everything is as fine as silk,’’ Stuart as- 
sured himself. ‘‘It’s got to be,’’ he added de- 
fiantly to the rifle-blue sky and whispering 
aspen. ‘‘Now for the mail.”’ 

First was an assay sheet from the smelters. 
Sample number three, silver, thirty-two dollars 
a ton; lead, sixteen; zine, six. Stuart laughed 
aloud. What could happen in the face of such 
figures as these? He had the key to the trea- 
sure house of the hills. That road of his—he 
would be able to build it in a year or two, with 
plenty left over for the years that he and Pa- 
tricia would be reaping dividends of satisfac- 
tion and joy. Next was a statement. from a sup- 
ply house in Copper City. Three hundred and 
twenty-six dollars for drills, powder ané ma- 


chinery. He frowned. It was large to pay off- 


hand, but, confound the luck, it would be al- 
most another month before another opportunity 
to get a vote from the board members. He would 
need supplies long before that. Better pay it 
now’and make them dig up later. The last let- 


ter was something different. Impatiently he 


tore it open. It contained a telegram dated San 


Francisco, September 2. 
““Quit work on west rim development at once 


Bottom is going to fall out of silver market, | Ls 


Meet me at Green Springs the 6th for a boang 
meeting. Outlook for future very black— 
James Murdock.’’ 

Twice Stuart read the message before its fay 
import was borne home Then he crushed the 
paper in his hand. Patricia was right. With 
stéps grown suddenly listless, he walked oye 
to the refrigerator and, holding out a tin cup 
caught a drink. He felt of the box, as tho t 
test its permanency. When spiritual certain. 
ties dissolve one doubts the stability of the phy. 
sical. With eyes that transmitted a new valna. 
tion of what they saw, he looked about the 
workings. Snow banks would linger long aboy 
the cabins next spring, and the rains woul 
begin making gutters in the dump, while the 


choke-cherry and service berry boughs would. 


grow close to hide the scar. There would be 
rust on the mine cars, loose tin on the mill. Pack 
rats would claim the cabin, and empty 
window panes would throw signals of 
mock warmth to the wilderness that 
had reclaimed her own. 

Listlessly he entered his room, and, 
going to its crude desk, began running 
over the papers. Slowly, laboriously, 
as tho in the clutch of a nightmare, 
he figured out what was coming to the 
miners. Five hundred and forty-eight 
dollars, most of it to married men who 
needed and expected their pay when. 


wait until things were adjusted in 
Green Springs? He shook his head, 
He had hired every one of those men, 
had picked them because of their qual- 
ifications, and had guaranteed them 
their pay. No matter what happened 
in Green Springs, they must be paid, 
so why mar the value of his word by 
violating a precedent? Next he looked 
up his bank account. Five hundied 
and sixty dollars. ‘‘Can do,’’ he mut- 
tered, ‘‘if we stop at noon. The supply 
bill can wait, but the men get theirs. 
Easy going, easy going,’’ he found 
himself repeating as he made out each. 
separate check. 


CHAPTER II 


REEN SPRINGS business distriet 
throbbed to the roar of traffic. 
Out in the freight yards two big e- 
‘gines whistled and snorted as they 
butted loaded and empty cars onto the 
different sidings. The large brick post 
office was jammed with outgoing ship- 
ments of honey sent in parcel post 
sized packages, while before its door 
two of Murdock’s dirt-coated gray 
trucks were being piled high with mail 
sacks for the White Fish basin. 
There was an arrogancy of wealth 
about Green Springs. You heard it in 
the imperative honking of its cars, and read it 
in the faces of its citizens. Green Springs was 
a place with which one must reckon. Situated 
at the only accepted year-around point of com- 
munication with the basin, it had grown by 
leaps and bounds. Politicians in the state cap- 


ital always listened with sensitive ears to any | 


wishes of Murdock and his associates. 
Stuart stopped his battered car before the 
brownstone front of the Elks’ building, and 


made his way upstairs to the committee room, ~ 


where Murdock and the others were gathered. 


As he pushed the door open, he swept the faces | 
at a quick glance. At once it struck him that © 


there was more of elation than regret in the 
group. Murdock, smooth faced and alert, sat 
at the head of the table, smoking a cigar. With 
white, well-groomed fingers, he flicked a gray 
flake of ash from his coat sleeve and moved te 
face Stuart. Next was Bloomquist, the drug- 
gist, thin-lipped, thin-blooded, and thin-souled, 
while beyond him were others—all prosperous 
men who had come to take Murdock’s word 
as law. 

‘‘Well, Stuart,’? announced Murdock, ‘‘we 
have decided to quit work on the mine indeft- 


nitely.’’? He watched (Continued on page 24) & 
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ever laid off. Should he tell them to — 
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lands, its-rivers, its parks—thru trips 

on foot, by horse, by bicycle and by 
motor. A few have seen small parts of the state 
from the air. But how would it seem to take a 
real bird’s-eye view of a good part of the state 
from an airplane? 

We'll tell you in the issue of June 1. 
Tuesday, May 22, four of 
ys are going to take a 700- 
mile trip from Des Moines 
east to the Mississippi, 
porth nearly to the state 
line, across the state ‘west 
to Okoboji and Spirit lakes 
end then south, following 
the Des Moines river to the 
starting-place. 

By motor, a trip like this 
would take a good part of 
aweek. By plane, even al- 
lowing for head winds, the 
time in the air will amount 
to probably not more than 
ten hours. With three stops 
—at Moline, Mason City 
‘and Fort Dodge, the whole 
trip will be made under 
twelve hours. 

Just who is going to 
make the trip is still a mat- 
ter for office debate. John 
P. Wallace, who traveled a 
good part of Iowa by bi- ; 
eyele in the early days of the paper, is going 
without any doubt. He wants to see how the 
two methods compare. Experts report that bi- 
eyeling is harder on the legs, but easier on the 
stomach. James W. Wallace and Ross Wallace 
have their applications in. On the editorial side, 
Donald R. Murphy took advantage of the fact 
that H. A. Wallace and W. E. Drips were out of 
town when the trip was first discussed, and got 
his application for a seat in first. Several oth- 
ers are anxious to make the trip, and we may 
have to draw straws to settle the argument. 


M'=: of us have seen Iowa—its farm 


Next 


Four Passengers in Addition to Pilot 


‘Four can go, since the trip is to be made in 
2Fairchild cabin monop!ane, which carries four 
passengers in ad- 


pens to a windshield when an auto goes into 
a telephone pole. 

We are starting out from Des Moines at 6:00 
a. m., May 22. The line of flight, as shown by 
the, map, goes over Colfax, Murphy, Oak Grove, 
Jacobs, Guernsey and Williamsburg to Iowa 
City. We expect to go over lowa City at around 
7:15. No stop will be made. From Iowa City, 


MITCHELL | HOWARD 





Route the plane will follow )»n the 700-mile, one-day trip. 


the plane heads for Moline, passing over Down- 
ey, Atalissa, Moscow and Blue Grass, to reach 
Moline at about 8:00 a.m. After a stop of half 
an hour at Moline, we head north over Long 
Grove, Dewitt, Maquoketa, and pass over Du- 
buque at 9:45 a. m. : 

From Dubuque, we follow the river north, 
passing over Guttenberg. The plane will reach 
MeGregor at around 10:30 a. m., and will turn 
westward there. The westward route carries 
over Monona, Luana, Waucoma, passing over 
Charles City at 11:45 a. m. and reaching Mason 
City at 12:00 noon. A stop of an hour for 
lunch will be made here. 

At 1:00 p» m., we take off again and head 
northwest over Forest City, Lacota, Armstrong 


HOW IOWA LOOKS FROM THE AIR 


Wallaces’ Farmer Party Plans a 700-Mile One-Day Trip for May 22 


south to the Des Moines airport, which we ex- 
pect to reach at about 5:30 p. m. 

Whether we can stick to this schedule, of 
course, depends on the wind and the weather. 
With favorable conditions, a good deal more 
territory could be covered. We are playing safe 
with a schedule that can be completed even with 
conditions that are far from perfect. 

How long would a trip 
of this length have taken 
in 1828? Even with good 
dirt roads, a trip by horse 
and steamboat over this 
route would take between 
three and four weeks. In 
1828, it would have taken 
much longer, if, indeed, the 
rash traveler got thru at 
all. Iowa was still Indian 
country. Moreover, it was 
a poor spring to be travel- 
ing. A war party of Sioux 
had just wiped out a party 
of Fox Indians on the way 
to Prairie du Chien. Fox 
warriors had retaliated by 
attacking a village of Sioux 
near Fort Crawford. 

The traveler of that day 
would have made his 
way very cautiously across 
country, having an eye out 
for Saes and Foxes and 
also for Sioux war parties 
ranging south. At the river, he might want 
to avoid the Fox village where Davenport is 
now situated, and wait on the bank until .a 
keel boat, coming up the river with supplies for 
the post near McGregor, could take him on. 
Poling up the river would be hard work and 
slow work. It would be safe. 


Would Feel His Scalp Uneasy All the Way 


At Fort Crawford, if he started west, he 
would be going into Indian territory again, 
this time Sioux country, and would feel his 
sealp uneasy on his head all the way. A canoe 
might help him to make the last miles down the 
Des Moines river a little more easily. The trip 
would take him two months probably, and 
when he got back 





dition to the pilot. 
This ship has a 
wing spread of 44 
feet and is 31 feet 
long. Its weight 
is slightly over a 
ton, and it will car- 
ty a load of 1.434 
pounds in addition 
fo the pilot and 
the normal gasoline 
supply. 

’ The motor used 
Ba Wright Whirl- 
wind, the same sort 
that took Lind- 
bergh across « the 
Atlantic in the 
Spirit of St. Louis. 
Cruising speed is 
around 100 miles 
an hour, with a 
Maximum speed of 
115 miles an hour. 








home he would 
b> 5 have something to 
brag about. 

We will eat our 
breakfast and sup- 
per at Des Moines, 
May 22, and get 
the whole journey 
in between the two 
meals. 

It is going to be 
a good trip. We 
expect to take some 
pietures and to 
come back ~- with 
complete reports as 
to how a long air-- 
plane ride feels, 
how the Mississippi 
river and the lakes 
of -northern Iowa 
look from the cabin 
of an airplane one 
thousand feet up 











course, this 
Speed varies con- 
siderably with the 
Velocity and direc- 


~ tion of the wind. The landing speed is about 


miles an hour. 
One unusual feature of this plane is the fact 


_ that the wings can be folded up for-storage. 


A barn with a 14-foot opening can let the ship 


| ™m. If we come down in somebody’s pasture un- 


€xpectedly, we may have to borrow a barn. An- 


4 ga cheerful thought is that the windows of 








plane are of non-shatterable glass, so that 








landing won’t remind us of what hap- 


The Fairchild monoplane, carrying four passengers, has a cruising speed of 100 miles per hour. 
It has a maximum speed of 115 miles per hour, : 


and Estherville, passing over Spirit Lake at 
2:30 p. m. At Spirit Lake, the plane turns 
south over- Okoboji and then swings to the 
southeast, passing over Emmetsburg and Al- 
gona, and then south over Livermore and Hum- 
boldt, to arrive at Fort Dodge at 3:45 p. m. 
After a brief visit here, we will follow the Des 
Moines river south until opposite Boone, and 
then swing east over Boone and Ames. From 


the Iowa State College, the route is straight 


in the air, and 
whether it is pos- 
possible to pick 
out the farm of a 
‘Master Farmer from that distance. If we find 
it possible at the last minute to squeeze Josh- 
away. under one of the seats, there may be still 
another story, and a funnier one, on the way 
the members of the party take to air riding, 
and their general behavior when the plane 
starts to buck. We hope it doésn’t buck—but 
you never ean tell. 

Watch for the reports of the trip in the issue 
of June 1. 
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A HARD BILL TO VETO 


HE MeNary-Haugen bill has been whittled 
down by farm leaders who have been anx- 
ious to fix up a measure the president would 
find it hard to veto. The present bill, with one 
exception, meets the approval of the adminis- 
tration and its supporters. That exception is 
the equalization fee. : 
Against the equalization fee, the principal 
eharge is that it is unconstitutional. In other 
words, if the president signs the bill, and the 
supreme court throws out the equalization fee, 
then the administration .will have exactly the 
kind of a bill that it wants. If the court sus- 
tains the fee, it will prove that the principal 
argument against the equalization fee was 
groundless. 
With the situation in this shape, it is going 
to be hard for the president to find a sensible 
reason for a veto. 





FOR PUREBRED HOG MEN 


HERE is still a chance for a few far-sighted 

hog breeders of Iowa to cash in on the 
greatest opportunity offered the breeders of 
swine in this state. Entries for the Iowa Swine 
Performance Record close tomorrow, May 19. 
Entries by wire to the Animal Husbandry De- 
partment at Ames can still get in before the 
closing date, and can be followed by the full 
entry sent by mail. Blanks are available at the 
college. 
- By this time, every hog breeder knows or 
ought to know about this project. An entry 
consists of four pigs from one litter, of April 
farrowing. These are to be delivered by July 4 
and paid for at market rates.~ These pigs, two 
of each sex, will be fed out, and two of each 
group slaughtered at the weight of 225 pounds. 
Complete records will be kept of the perform- 
ance of these pigs, all of which are kept under 
uniform conditions. At the end of the time, the 
breeder will know just what this particular 
strain is capable of. If his pigs make a good 


record, he will have the best possible basis for- 


future breeding and future sales. A good rec- 
ord in the Swine Performance Record is going 
to mean the same in hog sales of the future that 
butterfat records and corn yield test records 
mean in sales of dairy cattle and seed corn. 
Late entries have the same’ chance of a place 
that earlier entries have. There is only place 


for twenty litters. From the total list of entries, 
the -lucky twenty will be chosen by lot. 

These twenty litters, kept under uniform con- 
ditions, and fed the same ration, will show what 
the inherent abilities of the different strains 
are in making pork cheaply. The results will 
be the most satisfactory guide yet provided in 
this country both for breeders of purebred stock 
and for farmers looking for boars to head up 
their herds. 
been handicapped by not being able to point to 
proof that his strain would meet the ultimate 
test of swine values, the ability to produce good 
sized litters, requiring smaller amounts of feed 
than average for a pound of gain, and showing 
a high dressing percentage of top grade pork. 
This test will give the breeder and the purchaser 
the same assurance that a breeder or a buyer 
of dairy stock has when he bases his operations 
on the butterfat record of a dairy strain. 

This is the last opportunity for progressive 
swine breeders to get in at the start of the most 
promising development the purebred hog busi- 
ness has ever seen. Wire your entry to the Ani- 
mal Husbandry Department, at Ames, today 
or tomorrow. 


FACTS VOTERS SHOULD KNOW 

HE work of the Food Administration dur- 

ing the war is worth recalling as an example 

of the course that federal action takes in regard 

to the farm when the policies are laid down by 

people who aré primarily interested in cheap 

food for the industrial population. This is espe- 

cially worth recalling now, when the country is 

about to decide again what sort of men and 

what kind of politics it wants for the coming 
\four years. 

To speak bluntly, the federal government 
lived up to its contracts with the manufacturers 
during the war and fell down in its contracts 
with the farmers. The attitude of those respon- 
sible is particularly revealed in their astonish- 
ment that farmers should expect anything bet- 
ter than a deal like this. 

This point of view can be defended by advo- 
cates of an increasing industrialization of the 
country, on the ground that the important thing 
is to get cheap food, and that the welfare of the 
‘farmer is always to be made a secondary consid- 
eration. This is understandable and honest, even 
tho it may be short-sighted. It is much more ag- 
gravating to farmers when this straightforward 
plan of argument is not taken and when the at- 
tempt is made to indicate that the breaking of 
the war contracts with the farmer and the hold- 
ing down of food prices was in some way a step 
taken for the benefit of agriculture. Of course, 
farmers still have some votes, and if they can be 
soothed into forgetfulness of their grievances 
every four years, the job of soothing them ex- 
pertly is bound to pay fairly high dividends in 
the political field. 

The present campaign to perform this quad- 
rennial job is being undertaken by a number of 
people. One of the most reeent is Senator 
Sackett, of Kentucky, who explained the other 
day in the senate just how the Food Adminis- 
tration and Mr. Hoover had helped the hog 
farmer during the war. Among other things, 
Senator Sackett said: 

**In October, 1918, the approaching armistice 
caused a rapid fall in the price of corn, and as 
a result the price of hogs to the farmer under 
the formula adopted threatened to fall below a 
just amount. The advisory board immediately 
recommended that the minimum should be 
raised to $17.50, more than 120 per cent above 
pre-war prices, and Mr. Hoover again negoti- 
ated this protection.’’ 

So far as this statement goes, there is no ques- 
tion about one point. Hog prices did hit the 
toboggan in October of 1918. The Hoover apol- 
ogist insists that this happened because the 
people knew that the war was about over and 
were reducing purchases on that account. The 
farm groups have a different theory. 

In considering the Hoover position, it might 





Heretofore, the hog breeder has. 


be well to ask how many people in the world in 
early October of 1918, when hogs were dropping q 


from $19.50 to $15.85, thought that the war wag 
speedily approaching its close. At that time we 


were still sending troops overseas as fast as we 
could ship them. The military opinion was that | 
the Germans were being forced back to a ney | 
line, and that the big finishing campaign woylg 


come in the summer of 1919. 
It might also be noted that the prevailing 
opinion at the time was that when the war dig 


end, the needs of the people in the war are | 


and the disintegration of agriculture thers 


would make necessary continued economies jp — 


the use of food and continued efforts by farm. 
ers to turn out large crops. 
That there was no general expectation of g 


speedy close to the war is perhaps best illu. 


trated by the action of congress, which, in late 


September, put thru an emergency agriculturg] / 


appropriation act for stimulating agricultural 
production, and at the end tacked onto it g 


rider providing for national war-time prohibi. 
tion from July 1, 1919, until the peace treaty | 


should be signed. The opinion of congreg 
quite evidently was that the war had yet a year 
or two to go, and that it was necessary to use 
every effort to keep up the supplies of food for 
the United States and the allied nations. . This 
pretty well disposes of the argument that it 
was the approach of the armistice that brought 
about the slump in hog prices in October. Yet 
the slump occurred. What other factor wag 
present that might have caused the drop? 

During the late summer there had been rm- 
mors that the Food Administration was not 
going to stand by its promise of a thirteen-to- 
one ratio for hogs. In the late summer of 1918, 
Herbert Hoover was abroad, and in August the 
British’ Food Administration reduced its max. 
imum price on American bacon by $12 a hun. 
dred. On September 25, a meeting of Food 
Administration officials was held, and a state. 
ment was issued which clearly indicated that 
the basis agreed upon the winter before was to 
be abandoned and the farmers who had in- 
creased their pork production on the strength 
of the government guarantee were to be left out 
in the cold. 

It took a few days for this news to get out to 
the country. As soon as it did get to the farm- 
ers, hogs began to be sent to market in increas 
ing numbers. Without government backing for 
a higher price, buyers began to bid down, and 


the slump noted above occurred. In the mean - 


time, the various farm organizations were hold- 
ing indignation meetings, and as a result of this 
pressure another meeting was held by the Food 
Administration, in which Mr. Hoover, while re- 
fusing to stand by the original contract, did 
agree that there would be a minimum of $17.50 
established. This was considerably less than 
had been promised the farmer, but it was also 
somewhat more than appeared to be likely im 
case the Food Administration stuck to the pro 
gram indicated by the statement made at the 
meeting on September 25. 

In this, as in all similar affairs during the 
career of the Food Administration, the original 
program was based on the desire of Hoover and 
his associates to get cheap food for the indus 
trial -population, and this program was modi 


fied so as to show any degree of justice to tht © 


farmer only after considerable pressure had 
been brought to bear by farm organizations. In 
the fall of 1917, when the government was call- 
ing for inereased pork production, the Food 
Administration only very reluctantly agreed t0 
the thirteen-to-one ratio. After the hogs were 
produced and on the market, an attempt was 
made to crawl out of the agreement. Increasing 
pressure by farm organizations resulted in 4 
compromise which gave the farmers less that 
they were promised, but somewhat more than 


the Food Administration seemed inclined t0— 


give them. 


_ One somewhat amusing argument in this con 
nection is the attempt to show that the price @ 
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ihe under Food Administration control was 
markedly. higher than when that control was 


removed. These arguments echo a 1920 state- 
ment of Mr. Hoover, which said: ‘‘It ean also be 
noted that the average price of hogs for the year 
October 1, 1918, to October 1, 1919, was very 
close to $19 a hundred, and it represents the full 
ratio in all the prominent corn and hog states. 
The farmer realized fully $2.50 per hundred 
more than he has realized this season (1920) 
jn an unassured market.’’ 


In commenting on this statement at the time 


it was made, Henry C. Wallace said: ‘‘This is 
typically Hooveresque. The impression is given 
that he controlled the market from October 1, 
1918, to October 1, 1919, and therefore made 

his promise, notwithstanding all the criti- 
eism which had been made. What are the facts? 

“Mr. Hoover did not control the market dur- 
ing 1919. His control ended about March 1, 
1919. From October 1, 1918, to March 1, 1919, 
while Mr. Hoover was controlling the market, 
the average price of hogs at Chicago was $17.64 
per hundred. From March 1, 1919, to Septem- 
ber, 1919, when Mr. Hoover had no control over 
the market, the average price of hogs was $19.27 
per hundred ; and yet Mr. Hoover calmly claims 
eredit for these higher prices which followed 
immediately after his control ceased.’’ 

The point of the whole discussion is that the 
federal administration and the folks in charge 
of food control did not feel the same responsi- 
bility in regard to giving farmers a fair deal 
that they did in regard to giving a fair deal to 
the manufacturers of other products essential 
for war purposes. That attitude may be de- 
fended on the ground that the job in hand was 
to win the war and that any injustice performed 
in the process was a minor matter. It can also 
be defended on the ground that the chief end 
of government policy should be to provide 
cheap food, regardless of what happens to agri- 
culture. Perhaps still stronger as a motive was 
the feeling on the part of the Food Administra- 
tion that while manufacturers would not turn 
out goods for the carrying on of the war until 
they had a legally enforceable contract in their 
pockets, farmers would be willing to produce to 
the limit with only a few words of encourage- 
ment and promises which could be repudiated 
without bringing on suits for breach of con- 
tract. 

These are views which will not find much 
sympathy in farm territory, but they may have 
an appeal in other quarters. To the farmer, the 


‘irritating thing about the present situation is 


that the Food Administration people, after hav- 
ing got credit for holding down prices and get- 
ting cheap food, are now attempting to curry 
favor on the other side of the fence by assert- 


_ ing that the sole aim of the Food ‘Administra- 


tion was to protect the farmer and keep farm 
prices high. There must be something wrong 
with one story or the other. 

’ Facts are facts, and when the voters of the 
country know the real truth of the story, they 
are not likely to be enthusiastic about casting 
ballots for Mr. Hoover. The spirit of fair play 
is still abroad in the land. No one who fairly 
analyzes the facts of the dealings of the Food 
Administration with the farmer during the war 
can come to any other conclusion than that the 


farmer has a right to feel that he was unjustly 
dealt with. 





SAFEGUARDING THE FARM BILL 
Wit the passage of the MeNary-Haugen 


ss bill by both houses of congress, by big 


Majorities, the problem now is: What will the 
President do with the measure; and what will 
measure, if signed or if passed over the 


’ Presidential veto, do for the farmer? 


the farm point of view, the bill this 
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: year is not as desirable as the one that went 


a year ago. There has been a big effort 
me a bill that would meet the president’s 


~ 


As the Corn Belt Committee has 


pointed out, the loan provisions have some dan- 
ger; particularly dangerous is the provision 
which gives unrestricted power to the president 
to name the Farm Board. Altogether, the pres- 
ent bill is considerably better than a half-meas- 
ure, but it is not nearly so strong as farm 
groups would have it. This weakening, of 
course, is due to administration pressure, and 
is to be added to the already heavy list of sins 
against agriculture of which Coolidge, Hoover 
and Jardine are guilty. 

The ultimate effectiveness of the bill depends 
to a large extent on what the conference com- 
mitte does to it in passing on the various amend- 
ments adopted in its passage thru both houses. 
One sound amendment which should appear in 
the bill in its final form deals with the appoint- 
ment of the Federal Farm Board. In the bill 
passed last year, the president was directed to 
select members of the board from lists submit- 
ted from farm groups. This provision was crit- 
icized as being unconstitutional; and the friends 
of the bill, in the effort to remove all possible 
excuse for a veto, left this provision out of the 
new bill. The amendment, however, gets at 
the same thing in a slightly different way by 
directing that farmers in each federal land bank 


district hold conventions and present three’ 


names from each district as possible nominees 
for the Farm Board. The president is not 
obliged to select board members from this 
group. He ean still pick anyone he likes, but 
it seems likely that the weight of farm opinion 
expressed in this way will make it difficult for 
any president to go outside this list. If he does, 
it will be convincing evidence that -the act is 
being administered by its enemies, and the 
farm groups in congress can profit by that 
warning. 

Another amendment deals with commodity 
councils. These councils are to be named by 
the board from men nominated by farm organ- 
izations. These councils will have the right to 
review the actions of the Farm Board. Partic- 
ularly, an equalization fee can not be imposed 
on any commodity without the approval of the 
commodity council in that field. This is an 
additional check on the powers of the Farm 
Board. 

Even tho the bill still falls short of what the 
farmer wants, Wallaces’ Farmer hopes that the 
MeNary-Haugen bill will be approved and put 
into effeet. The farmers stand to gain by back- 
ing the experiment. They need to remember, 
however, that it is going to be an uphill fight, 
even after the bill goes thru, if a hostile admin- 
istration is in charge of carrying out its provi- 
sions. The old bill would have worked even 
with a hostile president and secretary of agri- 
culture. This one has been weakened enough so 
that it needs an administration friendly to ag- 
rieulture, if it is to do what it should toward 
increasing farm income. 





CORN BELT WEATHER 

HE first two weeks of May were exceed- 

ingly dry over the greater part of the corn 
belt, parts of Nebraska and Karisas being an 
exception to the general rule. There was prac- 
tically no rainfall during this period over large 
parts of Missouri, Illinois and Ohio. Tempera- 
tures averaged about six degrees above normal 
except in Ohio, where it was only slightly warm- 
er than usual for the time of year. The dry 
weather has damaged hay and pasture, and if 
it continues much longer the effect on small 
grain may be rather serious. So far as corn is 


concerned, the present drouth will not have 


much if any effect unless the season later on 
should also be dry. . 


FARM PRICES AND GOLD VALUES 


'ARMERS who are interested in the long- 
time trend of land values and who wish to 
know something about how the federal reserve 
system functions to influence prices should 
write to the Stable Money Association; at 104 





Fifth avenue, New York City. These people 
are distributing in pamphlet form an article by 
Prof. John R. Commons, of the University of 
Wisconsin, entitled, ‘‘Farm Prices and the 
Value of Gold.’? We hope that all of our seri- 
ous-minded readers will avail themselves of this 
opportunity to obtain such a valuable pamphlet 
free of charge. 
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NE of the most interesting men I have met 
in a long-while is Unele Andy Shearer, 
vice-president of the Kansas Farm Bureau, 
born in Seotland, 78 years old, and still going 
strong. He was active in the old Populist 
movement, but is in no sense a radical. He has 
been a Democrat for nearly half a century, but 
this past winter when it became evident that 
the Democrats were getting ready to nominate 
Smith, he declared that he was a man without 
a party. He says that there are many more 
Democrats in both the south and west in just 
the same position that he is. 

Unele Andy can detect signs now similar to 
those which preceded the Populist movement 
half a century ago. .The spirit of discontent 
with the two old parties is like a smoldering 
ember, and it will take only a small breeze to 
start a fire. The problem then is to control the 
popular uprising so that it will do something 
constructive. 

Unele Andy and I testified before the house 
committee on banking and currency in behalf 
of the Strong bill, which directs the federal 
reserve system to be managed with the object in 
mind of maintaining as stable a price level as 
possible. We were the only farm people to tes- 
tify on behalf of the bill. I am convinced that 
both the American Farm Bureau and the Farm- 
ers’ Union would be testifying for the bill if 
they understood what was likely to be happen- 
ing in this country during the next twenty 
years. Unfortunately, when it comes to dealing 
with farm problems, it seems as tho it is neces- 
sary to steal the horse before anybody will take 
the bother of locking the stable door. During 
the next twenty years, if the price level slowly 
but gradually declines—there will be an in- 
creasing difficulty in paying the interest and 
principal on the vast volume of farm indebted- 
ness. The farmers in the United States and 
European countries which owe money to the 
United States are all interested in seeing that 
the general price level doesn’t decline from the 
present point. By taking forethought, it is 
possible to prevent such a decline. For some 
mysterious reason, however, the Federal Re- 
serve Board is opposed to the Strong bill. Uncle 
Andy Shearer listened to the testimony of some 
of the members of the Federal Reserve Board 
before the committee on banking and currency, 
and arrived at the conclusion that they were 
trying to befog the issue with mystifying 
phrases. 

Farm interest in the general price level as 
it is influenced by federal reserve policy will 
be steadily growing during the next twenty or 
thirty years. I hope that the leaders of the 
different farm organizations will appreciate 
this and prepare themselves to lead this inter- 
est in an intelligent way. The interest of the 
Populists of half a century ago in the money 
problem was not always soundly directed. It 
Was a much sounder movement than the gold 
Republicans were willing to admit, but never- 
theless it is true that in the later days of the 
movement the silver-mining people of the wes’ 
were trying to use the popular unrest to serve 
their own selfish purposes. The time is here 
right now for farmers to start studying the 
money problem again. It will not do them 
much good to study it twenty or thirty years 
hence, when the general price level has fallen 
to where it was before the war. 

~ H. A. WALLACE. 
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of MULCH PAPER 


NOW OPENS UP ITS 
POSSIBILITIES TO YOU! 


h ae Gyn day of farm- 
N/Z: ing under Mulch 
pen Paper is here—Mulch 
Paper that stifles the. 
weeds by the simple 
expedient of blanket- 
ing them — Mulch 
Paper that promotes 
plant growth by hold- 
ing moisture in the 

round instead of giv- 
ing it up to evapora- 
tion by the sun — 
Mulch Paper that in- 
creases bacterial activ- 
grown sweetcorn ity and plant stimulus 
odapiales in general by the heat it 
transfers to and conserves in the soil. 





for Mulch Paper- 


Larger crops — earlier crops — 
and at LOWER cost 


Mulch Paper is BEYOND the ex- 

erimental stage today. Ithas been 
in use in the pineapple fieldsand on 
the sugar plantations of Hawaii 
for fourteen years. It has 
been tried in test after FP 
test in this country and 
in Europe. Today, sta- 
tistics are available for 
everyone that PROVE 
that Mulch Paper pro- 
duces larger crops, EAR- 
LIER crops and at a small 
expenditure of time, ef- 
fort and money. 


Statistics that show an 
increase in yield for 





f A 


—for sweet potatoes of 100% — 
for beets, turnips and practically 
every other farm grown product. 


Gator-Hide Mulch Paper available 
in limited quantities NOW 
jer) The Interna- 
on tional Paper 
sb the 
world’s largest 
paper manufac- 
turer, now of- 
fers limited 
uantities of 
ator-Hide 
Mulch Paper, 
made under the 






Statistics show an increased 
yield for Mulch Paper- 
4 beets of more than Eckart Patents, 

\ in rolls of 150 
and 300 lineal yards and in 18" and 





36" widths. In order, 
however, that the 
greatest possible 
number of planters 
may try Gator-Hide 
yi Mulch 
Pp Paper, the 
ei. resentlim- 
. tg, ited supply 
WE Y is being 
% $ — in lots ee 
NE 4 ofnotmore Statistics show an 
; than4 rolls Mulch eo. 
. to an iIn- &srownsweetpota- 
dividual. °°%7* 


Order your supply today and 
write at the same time for 
free booklet,“The Miracle of 


























aS 4 Mulch Paper,” that not only 
ore yield for Hatch Paper: tells the fared of the devel- 
a. esa - grown ach | opment of this new principle, 
crease forspinach of 516% ast Sats" ~—_ butshows you how toapplyit. 
INTERNATIONAL PAPER COMPANY 
Department A38 
Pershing Square Building, Park Ave. and 42nd St. 
New York City 
In TWO TYPES —— | 
Type A—for Annuals, THE 
primarily in field culture. MIRACLE 
18” width — 300 lineal MULCH 
to roll = - $3.00 PAPER 
yardato oll = = $6.00 vie || @ 
er ate Free 
work, 7 Booklet 
18” width — 150 
to roll - « $3.00 This booklettells inaneasily 
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Vaccinating Spring Pigs 


Double Treatment at Early Age Is Cheap Insurance 


HALL we take out insurance 
against hog cholera this year? If 
so, what things besides good serum and 
virus are necessary to make the vac- 
cination 100 per cent satisfactory? 
When shall the vaccination be done, 
before or after weaning? These are 
some of the questions that farmers 
have to consider in regard to their 
hog business at this time of year. 

The majority of our readers who 
vaccinate against cholera this year 
will not wait until half the herds in 
the adjoining township have the dis- 
ease or until the hogs on the adjoining 
farm are sick with what the “vet” 
says is cholera. This majority will 
definitely plan on doing this job at the 
time it will be most economical, and 
when the pigs are in the best physical 
condition to meet the ordeal of vac- 
cination. 

Of course, some will wait, hoping 
that cholera will not pass that way 
in 1928, or if it does, that Luck will 
smile on their immediate neighbor- 
hoods. The average farmer in this 
group may figure that anyhow he can 
rush to the veterinarian at the last 
possible moment, when his neighbor’s 
or his own hogs are sick, and have the 
“vet” save all or nearly all the herd. 
The cost at this time, if the hogs are 
approaching market size, can easily 
be three or four times what it would 
have been shortly before or after 
weaning time. Even then it is a good 
investment. 

But: how much better if the insur- 
ance is bought three or four months 
earlier at a fraction of the cost and 
risk. There is no question that good 
serum and virus will be available in 
sufficient quantities to meet all re- 
quirements during the next two 
months. If cholera outbreaks are as 
serious in late summer and fall as.two 
years ago, a similar situation with a 
shortage of serum could result. Vac- 
cinating early is sound business from 
every point of view. 

When to Vaccinate 


Many farmers sold on the desirabil- 
ity of early vaccination are uncertain 
as to whether it can best be done be- 
fore or after weaning. They are not 
alone in this. Practicing veterinarians 
and experiment station workers who 
have dealt largely with this problem 
are not unanimous in their opinion. 
When vaccination first came into use 
it appeared that young pigs could not 
be given active immunity that lasted 
thruout life by giving the “double 
treatment.” This led to the rather 
general recommendatign that pigs un- 
der fifty pounds should not be vaccin- 


‘ated unless there was immediate risk 


of cholera infection. More recently, 
with the potency of the virus being 
more carefully checked, the practice of 
vaccinating comparatively young pigs 
has proved successful. a 

In this connection the work of Doc- 
tor Dorset of the United States Depart- 
ment of Agriculture on seven experi- 
mental farms since 1921 is of value. 
All the pigs raised on these farms 
were vaccinated with the double treat- 
ment while sucking their mothers. 
The mothers of pigs were immune. 
When this test was reported 5,695 
sucking pigs -had been vaccinated, 
ranging from one day to ten weeks of 
age. Out of this number 1,763 were 
tested out for immunity by a “shot” of 
virus after an interval of two and one- 
half to nine months. Doctor Dorset 
says: “Essentially these pigs when 
tested were always immune except 
those immunized in the spring of 1924. 
A large proportion of the 1924 spring 
pigs were not immune. There was 
good reason to believe that this virus 
was of reduced. potency. Highly viru- 
lent virus is necessary to get pro- 
longed immunity. It will not increase 
the danger to young pigs provided you 
use enough good serum with it. We 
have found pigs immunized at one 
week to be firmly immune when test- 








ed several months later. Our e 
ments indicate that the importag, | 
thing is good virus plus plenty of 00d 
serum. Pigs from sows that are not 
immune should be given a more liber 
dose of serum that those from in 
mune sows.” ’ 

The manager of one of the largeg 
serum companies in Iowa in discygg, 
ing this question of the best age ty _ 
vaccinate pigs says: “It was o 
nally the idea that a pig had to fg 
weaned and ‘on his own’ before being | 
double treated. However, necrotic ep. | 
teritis and other swine diseases hayg } 
been so increasingly prevalent during 
the last few years that there has beg, 
more and more of a tendency on the 
part of veterinarians and hog raisers 
to vaccinate the sucking pig. In q 
great many communities, veterinar. 
ans are now recommending the ya. 
cination of young pigs about two weeks | 
before they are weaned, these young © 
pigs receiving the double treatment 
and no differentiation being made be. 
tween pigs from immune and from 
non-immune mothers. 
~“Theoretically, a good many of these 
pigs should not receive an active im. 
munity; but practically it seems that 
this system works out very well ip. 
deed. First of all, the pig requires a 
smaller dose of serum, which means 
he can be vaccinated cheaper, and an- 
other important thing is that early 
vaccination seems to ward off condi- 
tions such as necrotic enteritis, hem- 
orrhagic septicemia and other swine 
ailments. Another thing is that while 
the pig is still suckling the mother, 
he seems to show less reaction to the 
double treatment than he would later 
on after weaning. 

“To sum up, then, the double treat- 
ment of suckling pigs seems to work 
out very well in practice, altho theo- 
retically there should be quite a pro- 
portion of these pigs that would not 
become immune to cholera.” 


Good Serum Essential 


Whether one vaccinates before or 
after weaning, it is highly important 
that both serum and virus be of the 
best quality. This means it must be 
produced by a company of unques- 
tioned reliability and safely handled 
on its trip from the serum plant to the 
body of the pig. This calls for proper 
shipment, storage at the right temper- 
ature, and clean and careful adminis- 
tration by one who knows how and 
uses his knowledge. 

Pigs should be in-good health and 
vigor when vaccinated. Those weak- 
ened by worms, “necro,” hemorrhagic 
septicemia and flu are not fit subjects 
for vaccination... To do so is merely to 
invite trouble and guarantee some 
sick or dead pigs. Vaccination with 
the double treatment is, at the best, 
quite a shock to a growing pig. If his 
vitality is pulled down by one of these 
troubles, the “vet” or the serum is apt 
to be blamed for a cholera outbreak 
or something else. The pigs should be 
freed of these diseases before vaccil- 
ation. If in normal health the risk of 
vaccination with good serum and virus 
intelligently handled, whether before 
or after weaning, is very small. 





Judging from the letters we get,,4 
good many communities in the corl 
belt have been debating the question 
of whether farm life or life in the city 
offers the most to young people in thé 
country who are in a position to make 
a choice. The chairman of a meeting 
that is going to debate this subject 
will find a good deal of help in the 
June issue of the monthly progral - 
service put out ly the extension divi 
sion of the Iowa State College. W. H. 
Stacy has done an especially fine job 
this month in preparing reference Ma 
terial on farm life and farming oppor» 


| tunities. Any committee could be sure 


of staging a most successful meeting 
by drawing on the material in this 
pamphlet. iol 
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| Heavy Going wit'Perfect Confidence 
__ when Shell Tractor Oil 
Protects your Motor 


ed 

| ere hard days at the wheel. Plowing from dawn to dusk, up 
hill and down. Working your tractor for all it’s worth. It is 
natural to wonder what is going on inside the engine » » whether 
your oil is standing up « ¢ unless you are using Shell. 
The pedigree of SHELL TRACTOR Or fits it for this grueling service. 
Its specifications, developed with the co-operation and approval of 

ne leading tractor manufacturers, insure an oil of just the right “body.” 
For its base, only those crude oils are selected which are particu- q 
larly rich in lubricating properties. The Shell refining process oper- 
ates at a low temperature and thus preserves for your use all the 


er 


ereles 

















. heat-resistance nature has given the oil. 

a | The result is SHett TRacToR On » » ample protection for all the 

te "Vicccsseuts moving metal parts in your motor under all conditions. An oil 

s x in which Shell Kero- which lubricates with a tough, clinging film, and stubbornly keeps ' 

® pose whan rr this film unbroken, no matter how high the engine temperature. 4 
' Fra ac You can safely trust your tractor investment to SHELL Motor OIL ; 

= »* Odorless and clean- «. order the correct grade from the free booklet “The Lubrication { 

oe Sens “ts eae bast of Farm Machinery.” Ask the driver of the Shell yellow-red tank 

7 up quickly and deliv. truck for your copy. | 

2 forsand stationary en | ROXANA PETROLEUM CORPORATION - Shell Building’ Saint Louis } 
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Make ita 


better engine 
by using AC Spark Plugs 












THE STANDARD 
SPARK PLUG 
OF THE WORLD 










pore engine. performance is worth 
money. Therefore it will pay you to 
equip with AC Spark Plugs. 


You will be rewarded by easier starting, 
faster pick-up, fuel saving, more power. 


For car, truck or tractor, AC means greater - 

certainty of performance, because of these 

vital facts: 

AC Spark Plugs are made of highest grade 

materials, with one-piece design assuring 

gas tightness, kyanite insulator, extra 

heavy electrodes. 

They were used by Col. Lindbergh for his 
: daring flights and by other leading flyers 

in world endurance feats. 

They are used as factory equipment by over 

200 of the world’s most successful manu- 

facturers. 

They are produced by the world’s largest 

maker of automotive appliances. 

Every 10,000 miles it will pay you to put 

in a new set of AC Spark Plugs: the regular 

line, 75 cents; AC 1075 for Model T Fords, 

50 cents. 

Tell your dealer you want AC’s, proved by 

every test standard of the world. 


AC units are used as 
factory equipment by 
200 manufacturers in 
the automotive field. 
Among them are 


Kissel 

La Salle 
McFarlan 
Moon 

Nash 
Oakiand 
Oldsmobile 
Packard 
Peerless 
Pontiac 


Auburn 
Buick 
Cadillac 
Chandler 
Chevrolet 
Chrysler 
Davis 
Dodge 
Brothers 
Duesenberg 


Studebaker 
Stutz 


Hupmobile Yellow Cab 





Dirt inoil means wear. That is why you should have 
the AC Oil Filter on your car tested regularly. 
An AC Renewal Cartridge makes it good as new 


AC-TITAN 


-SPHINX : 
‘ Pirmingham AC Spark Plug Company Clichy (Seine) 
ENGLAND Fuint, Michigan FRANCE 





AC SPARK PLUGS AC SPEEDOMETERS ‘AC AIR CLEANERS 
AC OIL FILTERS AC FUEL PUMPS AC GASOLINE STRAINERS 


AC AMMETERS AC OIL GAUGES AC THERMO GAUGES 
: © 1928, AC Spark Plug Co. 





House Amendments Stand 


Conference Committee Agrees on Final Form of Farm Bill 


ASHINGTON, D. C.—While this 

letter is being written the final 
session of the senate and house con- 
ferees on the McNary and’ Haugen 
bills has been held, and before it is 
mailed it is understood that agree- 
ment will be reached so the report of 
the conference will be before both 
house and senate for final vote. This 
means that before this letter is in 
print the bill as agreed upon will be 
passed by both houses. 

The agreements reached thus far 
and which seem certain to remain in 
the final bill relate to minor amend- 
ments. For example, the senate 
amendment exempting meats and 


meat products from all provisions of | 


the bill, and the senate amendment ex- 
empting perishable fruits and vegeta- 
bles from all provisions of the bill 
have been consolidated into one 
amendment which exempts perishable 
agricultural products from the equali- 
zation fee and marketing provisions 
but leaves them subject to the loan 
provisions. 

Most of the senate amendments 
which are in conflict with the bill as 
it passed the house are entirely elim- 
inated from the conference bill. Con- 
gressman Haugen’s bill, amended as 
it was on the floor of the house only 
by such amendments as were agree- 
able to the house managers, is almost 
the form in which the bill will appear 
for the final vote which~ will come 
some time early in the week upon a 
motion to accept the report of the 
conferees. 

The members of the conference 


committee responsible for the final 


form of the bill are: On the part of 


| the senate, Messrs. McNary, Capper, 
| Gooding, Smith and Ransdell; on the 





part of the house, Messrs. Haugen, 
Purnell, Williams of Illinois, Aswell 
and Kincheloe. 





The United States Chamber of Com- 
merce has been holding its annual 
meeting in Washington this week, 
True to form it had before it a report 
of its committee on agriculture which 
is a direct slap in the face for self- 
respecting farmers. Their spokesmen 
will point out. that this slap in the 
face—they will not call it that—is 
mollified by several recommendations 
which have the united support of agri- 
culture. This is true. Perhaps it 
ought to be highly appreciated that 
the organization of big business has 
declared for a protective tariff on all 
imports which come i direct compe- 
tition with the products of agriculture 
in the United States, against further 
increase of arable land by govern- 
ment irrigation or reclamation ex- 
penditures at this time, and in favor 
of a united effort to increase the de- 
velopment of co-operative marketing 
by farmers in the sale and distribu- 
tion of the products of agriculture. 
These three planks are found in their 
committee report, which was received 
by the board of directors and ordered 
sent to a general referendum. 

So far—all right. But—— 

The first plank in the report of the 
committee on agriculture was in op- 
position to any plan or method of sur- 
plus control by the aid or assistance 
of the government by legislation or 
appropriation. Instead the recom- 
mendation is made for a farm board 
to be named by the president of the 
United States, with unlimited author- 
ity to take such action as may be 
needed to bring the general level of 
prosperity of agriculture up to that 
of other industries. This is the Hoover 
plan, embodied five years ago in the 
original Williams bill, which would 
set up a government board to run agri- 
culture. 

It is perhaps the most concrete ex- 
pression which has ever gone on paper 
of the mind of Herbert Hoover func- 
tioning on the relation of government 





to business—the idea of gove 
snooping, government 
governmental orders to business 
Admitting the necessity of strong g. 
ganization as every advocate of % 
McNary-Haugen bill or plan does, thy 


utmost limit to which that organig. 
tion has gone even in this Dill ig ¢, 


creation of a farm board whose gy 
thority is strictly limited to a very 
few, very important: things. "hy 
Hoover-Williams-Chambers of 
merce plan is for an unlimited 
board with authority to interfere 
ever they deem fit. Ps 

It must now be submitted to a mg 
tion-wide referendum. If there way 
ever a time when farmer influence on 
local chambers of commerce and local 
members of the United States Cham. 


com 


ber of Commerce could be used to - 


good advantage it is now with refey. 
ence to this referendum. 





A fight has been planned to be made 
on effort to pass in the house the Fenp 
census bill, which provides for the 
next census in April, 1930. Agricy. 
tural groups of all kinds so far ag 
heard from oppose an agricultural cep. 
sus in April. They want a census on 
November 1, or January 1 at the latest, 

In spite of dignified and numerous 
requests from all of the agricultural 
and dairy groups here the census com 
mittee ignored the request and lis. 
tened to a few so-called “population 
experts” who want the April census, 
and prepared a bill to that effect. 

Congressman Ketcham of Michigan 
will lead a fight against passing the 
Fenn bill in this session. 





Dairy interests everywhere will 
welcome the news of the first victory 
for the Haugen oleomargarine amend- 
ment, which was reported favorably by 
the house committee on agriculture 
on Wednesday, by a unanimous vote. 
Its prompt passage will be sought in 
the house. 

This bill amends the oleomargarine 


law to include all colored cooking com ~ 


pounds which are mixed, churned or 


emulsified in water and contain over. . 


one per cent of moisture, as oleomar 
garine. Millions of pounds of these 
compounds are now being sold in 
twenty-two different states, as testi- 
fied to in the hearings. They. taste, 
look, and act like butter, but the 
courts hold that they are not oleomar: 
garine under the present law, and 
therefore subject to no restraint or 
control. The amendment brings them 
all under the oleomargarine law as 
soon as it is passed. 


The Land Value Short Course 


The one hundred farm mortgage 
people who came to Ames the second 
week in May to study soils and land 
values were greatly pleased. The 
soils professors told them how to dis- 
tinguish between good soils and poor 
soils and how to adopt a profitable 
soil building program. The Fou 
Square Gospel of lime, legumes, super 
phosphate and manure was preached 
without ceasing. This short course 
which has been held every year in 
May for the past four years has done 
much good in the past and will cot 
tinue togdo good in the future. Inter 
est in it seems to be growing every 
year. 








Eggs in Storage 


On March 20 there were less that 
one-third as many eggs in storage 48 
at the same date a year ago. Accord- 
ing to government reports there were 
133,000 cases in storage this year 


‘against 424,000 cases a year ago. This 


should mean a stronger demand for 
eggs for storage the remainder of this 


season and also better prices next fall 


and winter. 
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Will Never Raise Hogs Again 
Without It’ 


the fall of 1926 I lost about $1200.00 
swine p! i 


will gay I had the healthiest hogs I ever 
had larger frames, were no runts, 
eee better Gan say 1 over hed cn 
“| will never raise again without it, 
and believe any other feeder will get very 
results by it. Once a 
eens 8 weer." —S. B. er, Scircle- 


FE 


- “So Easy and Convenient to Use” 
“T wed your 3rd 


3rd Degree treatment on 
sows, twice after they were 
farrowed 89 pigs. I raised 86 of them. 
were cer a sheng banal of pigs 
fore I turned them in the cornfield and 
gy beans, I gave them your 3rd 


peat 


bag 


ey certainly did good and were the 
thriftiest bunch of hogs I ever 
My neighborhood had Hog Flu all 
but my hogs escaped it, and I can 
truthfully say that I think it was your 3rd 
Degree treatment that put these hogs in a 
good healthy condition. It is a pleasure to 
raise healthy hogs, and as long as I continue 
to raise hogs, I certainly will use your 3rd 
Degree go as its . —_ and cone 
venient to use.”"—Sam W. Burke: into 
Towa, Route No. 6. vi 


Et 





“My Pigs Speak, for Me” 


two pigs on the account of not having 3rd 
My pie speak for me in handling 

I don’t think there is a medicine 
t will get worms so quickly as 3rd 
I have a neighbor who had one 
down and could not stand and he told me the 
$rd day the hog was better.” —W. C. Canatsey, 
Williamsburg, Kansas. 


Lb 





“Real Worm Expeller” 


“T had sixty fall Duroc pigs farrowed in 
September 1927, and at about two months of 
age, they began to lose flesh and get into a 
run-down condition from round worms, which 
T found in large clusters in their stomachs, 

open ped examining them after they had 
been killed or died from the effects. They 
all had been treated with capsules and other 

¢ worm medicine, without any relief. 

This was followed by Necro and Flu, and the 

rom slow] — down to thirty and I 

en up hopes o! i success with 
what Thad lett, ns 


“I think if there is a real worm expeller, 
itis 3rd Degree Liquid Hog Concentrate. It 
isa conditioner for all future hog troubles. 
T don’t expect to be without 3rd Degree while 
Tam raising hogs. 

Will recommend 3rd Degree to my neigh- 
bors, as I think it will do all you claim for 
it”—Bert Wagy, Plainville, LI 


“Certainly Did the Work” 


tting discouraged with hog rais- 


“T was 
: Taal read your advertisement in a farm 


got two gallons. After feedin 
8rd Degree, in two weeks time, I coul 
fee a difference in the growth of my hogs. I 
having hard cas Sale ie ag! far 
towing their pigs were sickly and many die 
While the sows themselves were in a run-down 
ution. After I received the 3rd Degree 
id Hog Concentrate, I got it to the re- 
hing pigs and the sows. The sows soon 
e their strength and the pigs soon 
pitedup and I did not lose any more of them. 
oy not know what kind of worms they had 
your medicine certainly did the work. I 
am enclosing hotos of the two sows and their 
ead four pigs.”—Ralph G. Sheffer, Hixton, 


a 


cEEW of THE HUNDREDS 


“Never Had One Sick Hog Since” 
“And then, I got hold of my first batch of 

8rd Denes Ligue bit Guanhiie When 

T teat tapes 00 toate 

feel better and looked better every day. 


“Brought Me A Return of Nearly 
ag $1 oa oat “Easy to nvoid SS 
Liguid Hog sures Ss Suting ‘° ara ee Losses with 3rd Degree 


1 when I was developing a bunch of 22 4 no for them, but thought-I 
ure bred gilts. These ae ceateceed Reis Sat eeu Oe hee Sees i epuld help the ers with a worm medi. 
e, and any breeder that has had any would never try to raise hogs without that on cine, so having read your ads a good deal I 

ce knows what this disease means i I 


the brood sows were 


experien 
i ; “The litters from 
when it gets into a herd. I was at a loss to 8.10 and 11-12 pigs I have now on hand 






















































know what to do until I read your ad about 

what 3rd Degree Liquid Hog Concentrate had nineteen brood sows and they sure look fine. weighed about 75 Ibs. The way 

done for others. By the second treatment, “These litters have been raised right in the pigs did, every one of them, even those little 
they had quit coughing and also thumping hog lot where all the first ones and gerawny ones, would have to be seen to 
which they had been doing long before never vaccinated them, but I believed. I sold them June 28th at an aver- 
started the first treatment. By the time the Hog Concen- age weight of 238 lbs., a gain of 168 pounds in 
I had them on the third treatment they were trate, and I never had 90 days, and these are facts. Every pig 
nearly all sold to farmers and breeders. I one sick hog since. ightened right out and never lost a 
sold the breed on an average of 45 dollars a i- Garuas, minute. Z 

head. This is what 3rd Degree Liquid Hog a gadepe “Of course it was just a small bunch and I 


Concentrate did for me first trial. Thirty- 
three dollars invested brought me a return of 

ly $1000. These gilts had got down in 
weight until they weighed about 175 pounds, 
When I sold them, they aver aged about 
300 pounds. I can say I owe 
my success to 3rd Degree Liq- 
uid Hog Concentrate.” 
Geo, Lower, Shel- 
byville, IL 


figured it as a test and I am thoroughly con- 
vineed as to the merits of 3rd Degree and I am 
going into hogs this spring because it’s 
easy to have ones and avoid losses with 
3rd Degree.” —N. V. Preston, Lyons, Nebr. 


“Never Had Fall Pigs Do Better” 
“After the third day of treatment I be- 


to notice a big improvement in 
“het condition and to notice a few 
worms. After about the fourth day 
the paths from their sleeping _~a 
ters tothe feeding floor were liter- 
ally paved with dead worms from 
two to eleven inches in length, 
sometimes only one and some- 
times bythe handful. After the 
completion of the four-day 
treatment, they atelikethey 
were starved, and I have 
never had fall pigs do bet- 
ter than these fifty. 
“Nothing I have ever 
used, came any ways 
near being equal to 
Degree. Itis 
easy to give and 
hogs like * Tex- 
pect to keep a 
supply on hand 
at all times.” 
§.F Baldwin, 
Indianola, 


Illinois. 





“Check- 
ed Necro 
Losses” 
“T called in a 
veterinary and 
found the pigs af- 
fected with Necro, 
and upon examina- 
tion after a post mor- 
tem found some round 
and thornhead worms. 
In desperation at my 
losses, which now num- 
bered twenty-six, I wrote 
for literature to the Drovers 
Union. When I had given 3rd 
Degree two days in the skim 
milk, I noticed a better appetite 
and at the end of the first fou 
day treatment they were muc 
better and never lost another one 
from that time on. A bunch of 
four or five that I was certain 
would die came through in first 
class shape.”—Charles 8. Roll, 
Princeton, Iowa. 


“Easiest, Simplest Method“ 


“When I started using 3rd 
Degree my pigs were dying with 
pneumonia and the veterinarian 
said would run to cholera. They 
were getting thinner and weaker. 
After treating the ones with 
pneumonia they gained rapidly 
and I did not lose another one. 
The bunch were sold in sixty days 


the vital information every h 
man and poultry raiser shoul 


at an average of 225 pounds. tising but they show the way to 
“TI have tried a great many po needless losses from hogs 
worm treatments but have not and fowls and give you the 


obtained the results as with 3rd extra profits you sh 
Degree. It is the easiest and 

simplest method to use. Has 
saved me many dollars for I was 
just ready to vaccinate when I 
started using it.”—Clem Leighty, 
Lancaster, Wis., R. F. D. No, 6. 





Poultry. 3rd Degree Liquid Po 
conditioner 


begin to lay quicker. 
ee 
bout 3rd Degree 








There is 3rd Degree for 
Poultry, Too 
Tt was but natural that after the remarkable record of success 
3rd Degree Liquid Hog Concentrate has made that there 
would bea demand for a aiee note. equally helpful, for 
try 
faster and reach maturity earlier—reach market sine oe 
V. U, Poultry Book’ ” Also write for full im 
it Liquid Poultry Concentrate. 

_ DROVERS VETERINARY UNION 
4 Dept. WF-2 OMAHA, NEBRASKA 


Gentlemen: 


Concentrate is the result 
for fowls. Chicks grow 





Poultry ‘Book. 


4 Postoffice ...... 





These two free books contain 


have. They contain no adver- 


id have. 
Mail the coupon TODAY for 
your copies of these two 
valuable books, 


DROVERS VETERINARY UNION, 
Dept. WF-2, Omaha, Neb. 


State. .cccccccccccccceccccdesscsoce 


OF LETTERS F 
: ee ga SATISFIED FARMERS 







“Cheapest Remedy § Have Ever 
Used” 


“I have raised I expect as many hogs as 
any one man in the county. Have raised 
always from one to four carloads a year for 
the past 20 years. And I have several 
different kinds of remedies. But of all the 

Degree has 


and I never had any trouble with the pi 
scouring nor any thumps. I haven't as 
nice a bunch of pigs for several years as I have 
year. I sold some a short time —— 

averaged 285 at just about 8 months 

“As long as I raise hogs I expect to keep 
some on hand for I consider it the cheapest 
remedy I have ever used.”—H. C. Graves, 
Albion, Iowa. 





“Can Raise Hogs with Half 
the Corn” 


“Last Spring I had the worst hogs I ever 
had or ever did see. They had no desire to 
eat nor drink. I began to feed 3rd Degree to 
my hogs in swill and after the fourth day t 
began to eat like wolves and drink as mu 
as a cow. I got these hogs ready for market 
in 90 days and they weighed 250 pounds. I 
can raise hogs with half the corn with 3 
Degree.”—R. A. Wibben, Blue Bill, Nebr. 





“Got Rid of All the Worms” 

“I nave been a user of 3rd Degree for two 
oo and I gave it a very rigid test. I had 

ogs that were in very poor condition and run 
down, and seemed to be losing in weight every 
day. I secured some 3rd Degree and gave 
them the regular four morning's treatment, 
and it was to my surprise to see how these 
hogs began to pick up in the general health 
condition. The 3rd ee got rid of all the 
worms in the hogs, and put their systems into 
shape to properly digest the food which they 
ate, and it seemed that after the treatment 
it only took but half the feed, and the hogs 
grew twice as fast."—Dr. M. J. Hallihan, 
Birbeck, Ill. 


“Easy to Feed—Hogs Like It” 

I have forty fall pigs, that lam feeding 3rd 
Degree to, and I never had a nicer bunch of 
pigs. It gives them a good appetite, and also 
gets the worms. As I have noticed after 
treating them, that they pass a lot of worms. 
I am so well pleased with the results, that I 
intend to keep feeding it to my hogs right 
along. It is easy to feed, as the hogs like it. 
3rd Degree does everything you claim. [I 

would recommend it to others.” —Rudolph 
L. Ritzdorf, Howells, Nebraska. 











Please send, postpaid, the latest edition of your book, 
“How to Grow 250-Ib. _ . 

oO If you also want full information about 3rd DEGREB 
Liquid Hog Concentrate, check square at the left. 


ET RSVO.0:0 pccee- OGE 
CO Check this square for your free copy of the D. 


Hogs in Six Months. 


Otehb een 6éeua of them are sick. 
Vv. UL 


‘5 If you want full information about 3rd DEGREE 
Liquid Poultry Concentrate, check square at left. 


B xame eee chacchedecvedahushcevqdtassceacteugeests eeccere 


R. F. Diwcessccccees 
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The outstanding abiliry of the 
Goodyear All-Weather Tread Bal- 
loon to translate engine- and brak- 
ing-power into positive getaway 
and stop is a plus value built into a 
tire remarkable for its other virtues 
of economy, dependability and 
good looks 
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Man to man- 


You're dealing face to face and man to man 
when you buy a Goodyear Tire. 


Your home-town dealer who sells this tite 
knows it to be the finest tire money can buy. 


You can look it over before you pay down 
yout money-—see for yourself how out- 


standing is its value. 


And the Goodyear Dealer will make sute it 
is the right size and type of tire for your 
car, will mount it on the rim for you, and 


fill it with air. 


Long after you have bought this tire, he 
will help you give it proper care, so that 
you will get all the mileage built into it 


at the factory. 


Just try it next time and you will see why 
“‘more people ride on Goodyear Tires than on 


any other kind.” 








Goodyear makes a tire to suit you—whether you want 
the incomparable All-Weather Tread Goodyear, the 
most famous tire in the world, or the thoroughly 
dependable but lower-priced Goodyear Pathfinder 








The Greatest Name in Rubber 





Copyright 1928, by The Goodyear Tire & Rubber Co., Ints 
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With Flood In Africa 


At Kano—The Crossroads of the Dark Continent 
By FRANCIS A. FLOOD 


F ALL the interesting cities that 
E I’ve ever seen in my life Kano, 
Nigeria, in west Africa, stands well up 
among the first two. There are many 
who~ will insist that the streets of 
Cairo offer more thrills per square 
inch of paving stone—but they’ve nev- 
er been in Kano. 

Few have. Kano is accessible only 
to those who boil down the fever-laden 
west coast of the Dark Continent to 
Lagos, which is six degrees north of 
the equator and fully as many degrees 
hotter. From there one steams on in- 
land thru the stifling mangrove jun- 
gles of the tropical seaboard and for 
800 miles northeast into the black 
heart of Africa itself. 

And there he will find the great 
walls of the ancient city of Kano. This 
long, long wall, thirty feet thick and 
nearly as high, encloses nine hills, a 
little lake, and thousands of mud 
houses, from the dingy kennels of the 
blind, black beggars of the streets to 
the forty-acre palace where the emir 
of Kano stables his horses and his 
three score ten of wives. 

Of course, there are other ruates to 
Kano, even as to the kingdom of 
heaven. Some broil up from the can- 
dent Congo south. Some trails lead 


there is in being the first, or the only 
one. Instead, we stopped at a goverp. 
ment rest house in the European get. 
tlement outside the city limits. 

There are several huhdred Euro. 
peans, mostly English, in this beant. 
ful city outside the vast walled native 
town itself. And built around this 
modern town, entirely outside the 
original walls, bulges the lusty munig 
ipal ensemble that makes the city of 
Kano the whackimg metropolis of 
western Africa that it is. ; 

The east is bast and the west js 
west—and in Kano the twain haye 
met. It is one of those few places ip 
the world where the strapping, march. 
ing occidental and the tranquil, silent 
easterner have shaken hands and gat 
down to the same bow! of rice. 

Here the kinky-haired variety of Af. 
rican negro, low browed and phleg. 
matic, rubs his flat black nose with 
the finer-featured, sensitive Bedouin 
tribesmen of the desert and the light, 
refined Egyptian and Arab of the east, 
Here the peace of the Christian re. 
ligion removes in part the eastern Mo. 
hammedan curse of the “evil eye” and 
the jungle pagan’s voodoo fears ag 
well. 

Just to the south is the greatest jun- 




















An ornamental house in Kano. 


from the north and east across the 
white sands of the Sahara—thru the 
back doors of the Dark Continent. 
But these are not the prevailing trade 
routes of the Cook’s tourist or the gar- 
den variety of travelers. It is true 
that one of those miracle men who are 
always turning some phenomenal trick 
that no one else has ever dared at- 
tempt did succeed in driving an auto- 
mobile to Kano, smack across the des- 
ert from the very kitchen door itself— 
but he was killed by the Riffs on his 
way back. His is not the popular route 
today. 

Jim and I approached the old walled 
city from the west coast side, riding 
up from Lagos on our way across Af- 
rica by motorcycle. We left, going 
north and east and heading for the 
edge of the Sahara and somewhere on 
the other side of Africa. But I would 
not advise any friend of mine to go 
that way. 


Few Foreigners Inside Walls 


We had heard before we arrived that 
no foreigner, and especially no Chris- 
tian white man, is allowed to spend 
the night within those old Mohamme- 
dan walls. Naturally then, Jim want- 
ed to sleep within the city or at least 
stay inside as long as we could hold 
our own. And we are botli white—and 
I am a Christian. 

Fortunately, however, we learned 
that a British district officer and one 
missionary are now. allowed to reside 
permanently within the city walls. 
That took away all the desire on Jim’s 
part, of course, for there is not as 
much sport in being one of a'few as 


| gle in the world, Africa’s boundless 
“bush.” And just to the north is the 
greatest desert in the world, the stark 
Sahara itself. Two irreconcilable ex- 
tremes. And yet Kano is the fusing 
ground for these just as for the two 
equally irreconcilable extremes, the 
dreamers of the east and the schem- 
ers of the west who have come thus 
far and met. 

Cairo is the front door to the Afri- 
can Egyptian east with the mystic 
civilization of its forgotten ancients. 
Capetown and Johannesburg are the 
gateways to that booming, modern civ- 
ilization in productive, progressive 
South Africa. Lagos and Matadi are 
the side door entrances to the Congo 
and Niger jungles in the uncivilized 
African bush. And Kano is the inside 
lobby to them all, It is the cross 
roads of Africa. 

Kano is at the northern end of the 
Nigerian railway and to this railhead 
come, by camel, by donkey and by 
countless weary head loads every 
year, thousands of tons of peanuts for 
export to other lands. We were there 
during the peanut season and saW 
great piles of 200 pound bags of pea 
nuts stowed away in huge pyramids, 
acres and acres -heaped high with 
thousands of tons of this lowly nut. 


horned beef cattle, massive and gaunt, 
with a hump on their back and a great 
waving dewlap flapping as they walk. 
From Timbuctoo, from far away oases 
in the desert, from the short grass, 
semi-arid grazing regions of the Bah- 
rel-Ghazal, a thousand miles away; 
these hordes of cattle have marched 








Here rest the great herds of long — 
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for months on end to Kano, there to 
be resold and driven on down to south- 


"qm Nigerian for slaughter. 


Here stop the tired camel caravans, 


gt.Kano, the end of a month’s long 


from every corner of the desert. 
Here start the long trains of the east- 
erm merchants, their goods ‘stowed 
away on camels, donkeys, and great 
jumbering cattle, heading from the 
metropolis Kano into every cranny of 
that vast region which it serves. 
Here is northern and western and 
eastern Africa all walled up for in- 
spection by the visitor who will have a 


Kk. 

Our guide in Kano was not a Cook’s 
eonductor to rattle off his litany about 
ihe city’s thirteen gates and the emir’s 
1439 children, but an American mis- 
sioary who knew the city as his own. 
Besides speaking most of the lan- 
guages current in the Kano market he 
was as energetic in his getting about 
asa goat on a rock pile. He answered 
every question we could think to ask 
and a good many more besides. He 
was a regular gasoline engine in 


pants. 

“Here, eat this—if you can,” he chal- 
Jenged, and tossed us each a hunk of 
molasses candy the color of red hair 
and the taste of so much raw pepper 
on fire. He had grabbed it off a dingy 

s mat on the head of a naked 
black girl, and he tossed her a ha’pen- 
ny for payment. 3 

“Those are Tuaregs,” he explained, 
nodding toward a lithe old prince on 
horseback at the head of a half-dozen 
graceful cavaliers. They were dressed 
in the gray, flowing robe of the desert, 
with a head cloth masking all of the 
face except their black, steady eyes 
and their high foreheads. 

“You know the ‘Terrible Tuaregs’? 
Known the world over as a fierce 
band of roving murderers. But they’re 
known here, and up in the deseit 
where they come from, as a clean 
tribe of warriors, as straight and hon- 
‘est as any. They’ll give any man a 
square deal—and expect the same in 
return.” 

The magnificent, steady eyes, al- 
most hidden behind the gray mask of 
the Tuareg horseman, and the angular 
turn of his light brown forehead, nar- 
row and high, gave me more confi- 
dence in him than the long knife 
sheathed on his arm or the heavy 
spear across his saddle could destroy. 
We learned later that these silent, 
stately Tuaregs, for all their reputa- 
tion as the fiercest of the desert Bed- 
ouins, are some of the “best citizens” 
of the Sahara. 


Caravans From Afar 
Yonder was a dusty caravan just ar- 
rived from far away’ Tibesti in that 


death-dry country back of Chad. A 
month’s journey where. every thirsty 


_ hour counts as ten and oases are days, 


apart sometimes. 

“They've brought down a few goat 
skins full of dates and perhaps some 
leather work to sell. Then they’ll buy 
some Manchester cotton print, a few 
strings of beads for the eternal fem- 
inihe back in the sand, and maybe 
Some sugar or some tea,” explained our 
guide. “Then all they’ve got to do is 
Wait for their camels’ backs to heal a 
bit, lead up, and start on the long trip 
back again.” 

/“A-few months gone for the round 
trip to Kano and return. But what is 
time to these roving Bedouins whose 
ancestors have lived and died for gen- 
erations past, trekking here and there 
in the desert that something has made 
them love? Sometime I want to live 
awhile with them in their flapping 
tents in the sand and gurgle the warm 
Water from their goat skin éamel bags 


_ ad trek with them back into that 


land that God forgot. Just a little 


While. Not long, for I wouldn’t want 


the mysterious spell of the desert to 
keep me there a satisfied citizen of the 

The leading camelteer, a swarthy pi- 
Tate with a collection of leather-bound 
talismans tied about one upper arm 
and a long, thin knife sheathed loosely 
m the other, was unloading his grum- 
sroaning camel as we ap- 


- optimistic little gray donkeys, and the 





proached, A three months’ journey to 
market three goatskins of dried dates! 
A few dollars would have bought him 


few loud-shouting black policemen to 
clear the way for our motorcycles in 
the streets. 


fairly packed with tiny stalls of petty 
merchandise and the narrow lanes be- 
tween flowing with blacks, blacks, 


out. I ignored his dates but paid him Motion picture taking was impossi- | blacks. Men and women by the thou- 
a pound for his beautiful native-woven | ble except from the roof of a house | sands, children by the tens of thou- 
woolen blanket, double length and | where the swarms couldn’t reach us. | sands! There the caravanserai with 


neatly designed. It had taken months 
to make—but a pound is a pound in 
England, Africa and Wales. 

All about were caravans, some load- 
ing on the ever grumbling camels, the 


It was impossible on account of the 
crowds to photograph the grinning old 
blackamoor who tried to sell me a 
pair of white baggy trousers, fully 
eighteen feet around the waist. They 
are normally suspended by a string 
which takes up the fifteen feet of 
slack. Nor could we photograph the 
rows and rows of money changers sit- 
ting crosslegged on their rugs, bar- 
tering francs for English sterling. 

We did finally break away and dash 
on our: motorcycles to the foot of the 
tallest hill within the walls. We 
climbed to the top, past shallow graves 
on the steep hillsides, some so badly 
washed away that human bones pro- 
truded from the path. And from the 
top of this hill we viewed the famous 
old city secure within its miles of 
walls, eenturies of tradition from any 
modern changes. 

There was the lake, tiny and stag- 
nant, but still a reservoir for water. 
There the emir’s palace and his great 
compound for the housing of his wives 
and concubines. There the glittering 
Mohammedan mosque. There the teem- 
ing market place, acres and acres, 


great docile cattle, bale after bale of 
cotton cloth and cheap blankets, boxes 
of rusty padlocks, shiny mirrors, red 
beads and what nots. . Months later 
these same wares would come down 
from the same protesting, camels, pa- 
tient little donkeys, and worn out cat- 
tle in far away Darfur, a thousand 
miles to the east, or in some other 
cranny of this vast desolate land. It 
has been called the land that God for- 
got, but the merchants have remem- 
bered it just the same. 

Always activity in this great mart 
of Africa. Everyone was busy from 
the toothless and shriveled old crip- 
ples in the street, holding out their 
bowls for alms, to the hordes of shin- 
ing black children who swarmed about 
us blocking every street behind the 
strange white men. For Kano is not a 
tourist town. It required the combined 
efforts of ourselves, our guide, and a 








its dusty caravans coming in and go- 
ing out, keeping Kano secure in its 
place in the west African sun. . 

And away out and over the wall to 
the east there stretched the white trail 
of sand toward Zinder and Lake Chad 
—the trail across Africa—the trai 
that we would follow on the morrow. 





Co-operation Institute in 


California 


The American Institute of Co-opera- 
tion will hold its next summer session 
at the University of California, Berke- 
ley, July 9-August 4. Over half of the 
program will be devoted to a study of 
co-operatives of the Pacific coast. Es- 
pecial attention will be given to one 
of the oldest and most successful co- 
operatives in the United States, the 
California Fruit Growers’ Exchange, 
first formed in 1889. For information 
on the program write to Charles W. 
Holman, secretary American Institute 
of Co-operation, 731 Eye Street, N. W., 
Washington, D. C. 














Si by step Wood Brothers have advanced the efficiency of threshing. 


Made it more economical. Saved labor. Increased simplicity. Perfected 
the lightest running thresher ever known. This year a number of important 
improvements and refinements make the 1928 Model Wood Brothers Thresher 
not only supreme in the mechanical perfection of its construction and operation 


but peerless in performance and results—truly The World’s Cleanest 
Thresher. 


ih Mi, 
‘Wood Brothers Thresher! 


Everywhere grain is threshed Wood Brothers Threshers are at work, making friends 
; wee better threshing. Over 17,500 of these famous machines are in use in every part of 
country. 


The New Improved WOOD BROTHERS THRESHER is everything farmers have 
wanted in a thresher. The New 10-foot Folding Feeder means easy feeding; Timken Roller 
rings assure smooth running; the improved Wood Brothers Straw Racks assure cleaner 
threshing; adjustable sieves handle any kind of seeds or grain. 
and you will know why the Wood Brothers is the World's Most Popular Thresher. 


1928 THRESHER BOOK FREE 










The new thresher book, “Profitable Threshing,” is just off the . It Ae 
ro 

Threshers handle the grain under all conditions, with a smaller crew, on less power, with more 

economy and SAVE. THE GRAIN. This book illustrates seventeen of the many different 


latest improvements W. Brothers have perfected. Shows how and why W: 


of grain and seeds that are threshed with a Wood Brothers Thresher. Hg Soma own- 
ing, operating or hiring a‘thresher will find valuable information in “Profitable hing. 
Just send the coupon to 


WOOD BROTHERS THRESHER COMPANY 
— =, Des Moines, Iowa Dept. 110 


ER te, EE MO ee 
Kansas, Peorie, Ill., Indianapolis, Ind. Portland, Ore., Madison, Wis., 
Des Moines, Iowa. (At factory’ . 







MAIL THIS COUPON FOR BOOK 
Wood Brothers Thresher Company, 
Dept.119 Des Moines, Iowa. ; 

Please send me your 1928 Thresher Book, “Profitable Threshing.” 








these many improvements 


polis, Minn., Lincoln, Nebr., Wichita; 
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A thresher for every need and 
size of tractor. All three sizes 
have cylinders of the same 
diameter—2%%{ _ inches—vary- 
ing onlyin width and number of 
teeth. Just another evidence of 
our complete standardization 


The famous “Individual” 
size for 10-20 tractors or larger. 


The custom-threshing 
for 20-30 tractors or larger. 
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Your motor is never slug- 
gish, nor “draggy” when 
powered with NevrNox, It 
has the pep of a yearling, 
with power for the steepest 
hill... the heaviest road. 
Though developed espec- 
ially for the faster, hotter, 
high compression motors 
of today, it has shown its 
superiority in the older 
types as well. It is the one 
best fuel for any car. 


(Nevr(Nox 


| is pure gasoline — non- 
poisonous. Its greater ef- 
ficiency is processed into 
it in the refining—not the 
result of adulteration of 
common gasoline. 


There is a DIAMOND 
dealer near you who is a 
mighty good man to know. 
Make it a point to get 
acquainted. 


MID-CONTINENT 
| |PETROLEUM 
CORPORATION 
{ General Offices: Tulsa, Okla. 
: WATERLOO 

DUBUQUE - ST.LOUIS 


reap, Geng Middle-West Through 
One Thousand Stations 


More 











« COMPANION PRODUCT TO, 
: DIAMOND MOTOR OIL 
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Service Bureau 


The Service Bureau is conducted ood the holders of 
Wallaces’ Farmer Service Certifica’ The certifi- 
cates are issued only with Scaenandna how or 
renewal—for five ae or more. All inquiries to 
this department are answered promptly by letter. 
Members must always sign full name and give ¢er- 
tificate sumber. 








Why Take a Chance? 


Recently we have received a dozen 
complaints against a hatchery at Dav- 
enport from Service Bureau members 
who ordered baby chicks and failed to 
get them. The trouble was reported 
to us and on investigation we find this 
hatchery was not permitted to adver- 
tise in Wallaces’ Farmer this season. 
The orders had been made thru an- 
other publication’s advertising. 

The Service Bureau, of course, has 
attempted to adjust these complaints 
and we are having some luck and hope 
for more. However, because we did 
not carry their advertising this com- 
pany hasn’t been very easy to deal 
with. 

Why take a chance dealing with 
firms you are doubtful about. It’s al- 
ways better to buy where you feel you 
can depend on the company. If you 
will consult the columns of Wallaces’ 
Farmer you can always find firms that 
will satisfy your wants and of course 
you know we guarantee you a square 
deal should trouble arise. 

When you buy thru advertisements 
in publications where no guarantee is 
given you take a chance. You make 
it hard for us to protect you, too, for 
in many cases we have no chance to 
make the firm straighten out the dif- 
ficulties. 

Wallaces’ Farmer investigates its 
advertisers and bars those we believe 
to be unfair and if our readers will 
take advantage of this service they, 
too, can feel safer in the long run. 
This has been the policy under which 
Wallaces’ Farmer has operated many 
years and the results have been very 
satisfactory, both to the advertiser 
and the purchaser. Why gamble on 
an uncertainty when you can avoid 
trouble? 





More Picture Grafters 


Service Bureau members in north- 
western Iowa report agents are calling 
on them trying to give away “beautiful 
hand-painted pictures.” These pic- 
tures, say the reports, are supposed to 
come from an art school in Des 
Moines. Our subscribers ask for the 
facts, as to whether this is all right or 
not. 

Thus far we haven’t located the art 
school and do not know what the graft 
is all about. We do know, however, 
that agents who hand out something 
for nothing generally have a catch in 
the game and will soon be back to col- 
lect. That’s the real reason for the 
visit. Perhaps it’s a schemé to sell 
gilt frames at a big price. Maybe it’s 
another form of the picture enlarging 
game so often exposed thru these col- 
umns. Whatever it is, "beware of the 
agent giving stuff away. He’ll prab- 
ably want a half dozen fat hens before 
he gets thru and if that is so you will 
lose. Agents who trade fat hens for 
anything are to be suspected. Inves- 
tigate carefully, always whether it’s 
free photos, free kettles or free gold 
bricks. Remember the medicine show 
man who used to give away free dol- 
lar bills. We hope our members are 
all out of the sucker class and merely 
pass this along for information. 





Going Anywhere This Summer? 


Service Bureau members will prob- 
ably be planning vacations soon.. If 
you are contemplating a trip and are 
not sure about routes, what to see or 
where to go, ask the Service Bureau 
Department. Tell us what you want 
and we will do our best to make it an 











enjoyable vacation for you. 



















































































Manure stored in an open barnyard loses 
more than half its fertilizing value byseep- 
age, according to tests made by the New 
Jersey Agricultural Experiment Station. 


“At present prices of crops, manure has 
produced crop increases equal to about 
$4.00 per ton of manure applied,” 
reports the Purdue University Agricul- 
tural Experiment Station. 


Use ALL of Your Manure 
Build a Concrete 
Manure Pit 


A concrete manure pit saves enough fer- 
tilizer in one year to pay for itself. 








Plans and complete information on howto 
do the work is given in our manure pit 
booklet. Write today for your free copy. 

















PORTLAND CEMENT ASSOCIATION 


A national coanetonten to improve and 
extend the uses of concrete 


Hubbell Building, DES MOINES, IA. 
Concrete for Permanence 

























You'll find a MULE-HIDE 
product to fit your every 
need—Rolls for use on 
buildings, smooth finished 
and slate surfaced—Shin- 
gles in individual, and 
MULE-HIDE type design. 
The same long life material 
forms the base of every 
grade of MULE-HIDE. 
Only the best grade all rag 
felt and genuine Mexican 
Asphalt is used. 

There’s a MULE-HIDE 
dealer in your neighbor- 
hood. Write to us if you 
cannot find him. 


The Lehon 
Company 


44th St. to 45th St. on 
Oakley Avenue 
CHICAGO, ILLINOIS 



























Better Land 
Bigger Yields 
er Taxes 


For free literature on Farm - 
tunities in Canada write nearest 
Government ' Information 


Bureau. 

Omaha: A. E. Pilkie, Dept. B-54, ~ 
1318 Farnam 8t. 

Kansas City: te seen Dept. B-54, 


2026 
| Chicago: = a py may) Dept. B-54, 


: W. Adams 
St, Paul: x Hada wong Dept. B-54, 
329 Jackson 8 
eee 





GRAIN BIN AGENTS WANTED 


in every rural community to sell our Well Kno 
See West Heavy Duty Steel Grain B Bins, full or pat 
tails. EST ST 





Write ne 
PRODUCTS con 411 Am.Bank Bide. gKansas City Me City, Me. 
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THE GARDEN CLUB | 





BAR GARDEN CLUB: The gar- 
den is saying in its own way, a 
more eloquent than words, “Sur- 
Surprise! Surprise!” . Our 
garden is full of surprises, a 
ming burst of them for blossoms 
Z i fragrance and beauty came all at 
: ‘nce after a spring shower about a 
week ago. 

*y find myself feeling exceedingly 
jumble at this time because of the 
way in which my garden prognostica- 
fons have failed to come true, at the 
sme time exceedingly grateful and 
happy that they did not come true. 
Bven with most of the roses killed 


back to the roots—a few weeks ago I 
thought they were gofte forever, but 

except two, a Cecil Brunner and 
an Ophelia, are putting out new shoots 
“nearly everything is occupying dou- 
_ ple or triple the space it did last year 
and thousands of little seedlings are 
poking up in every available waste 













The long dry: spell last summer, fol- 
‘Jowed by a winter that gave little pro- 
tection, unusual heat waves in Febru- 
ary and March, followed by = zero 
weather and spring’ which still con- 
tinued to be winter, all gave a doleful 
outlook. But the garden has laughed 
all that aside. You see, I insist that 
the garden has a personality and have 
made it talk and laugh, as every nor- 
mal, happy person should. 

Whatever happens, the garden usu- 





ally grows. Which ‘leads me to par- 
aphrase a well-known saying into, 
‘Nothing succeeds liké a garden.” The 


failures are ‘slight and can be passed 
over quickly. In the round of sur- 
prises that the garden holds I find 
only one, outside of the roses, that is 
particularly disappointing. The long- 


‘spurred hybrid columbines are gone. | 


Only two out of a dozen plants that 
have bloomed for three seasons, are 
at left: I believe it was the hard sum- 
mer rather than the lack of winter 
protection and spring freezes, that did 


plants that are not quite so hardy as 
some of the old-fashioned sorts. 

The narcissus and daffodils have 
been slow to get into action since we 
Planted them two years ago. They 
have more than fultilled all promises, 
and are among the loveliest surprises 
in our garden borders at this time. 
The early tulips are blooming, they 
have been out for more than a week, 
while the Darwins and May flowering 
tulips are almost ready to burst their 
fat buds. And when they do, they will 
literally bloom in drifts of blue, for the 
Phlox divaricata canadensis, of which I 
lave spoken so often, has run in 

_@round them almost solid. I am sure 
there must be thousands of these 
Plants of the little wild phlox, all from 
astart of less than a dozen plants got- 
ten in the woods near Ames in the 
Spring of 1923. 

To those of you who are interested 
in planting flowers for beautiful color 

_ 4nd foliage combinations, let me em- 
| Dhasize again this combination of wild 
a Phlox, Properly called phlox divaricata 

Canadensis, and tulips, particularly the 
Pinks, lavenders and yellows. My 
standbys in tulips for these colors are 

Butt. for pink; Dream, a laven- 
der; and Inglescombe yellow, de- 
Scribed. 
The wild phlox maintains its foliage 
_ thruout the summer and the older 

ts are evergreen thru the winter. 
| When the tulips fade out of the pic- 
ture in Juiy, annuals may be trans- 
Planted into their places without re- 
Moving the tulips. Meanwhile the 
gives you a ground cover and 
vil borders from looking so bar- 











Pees we 






of ground covers, Mrs. 


€ something eine is coming on 


the damage, tho »robably they all con- | 
tinued to make it hard going for the | 








Louise Beebe Wilder in her book, “Ad- 
ventures in My Garden and Rock Gar- 
den,” recommends planting violets in 
and around the rose beds, leaving 
room close to the roses for cultivation 
and fertilizing. I believe I shall try 
it, altho I have been led to believe 
that roses ought to have a certain gar- 
den area all to themselves. The hy- 
brid tea roses are not profuse of 
growth and foliage and yet there must 
be considerable space between them 
for root development. It seems like 
a happy idea, and I am fond of violets, 
too. 

We are trying out something new in 
the garden this year in an attempt to 
ward off some of the insect pests we 
have been troubled with other years. 
A gardener of many years’ experience 
told us to spray early in the season 
while the ground was bare and the 
hardy things just appearing and then 
every two weeks from May to Septem- 
ber. We are using, also at his recom- 
mendation, both Black Leaf~40 and 
Bordeaux mixture, the latfer used as 
a dust spray in «the early morning 
whiie the dew is still on. We are aim- 





ing in this way to prevent rather than’ 
to cure after the trouble has shown up. - 


By using both of them we hope we 
are insurifig the garden against suck- 
ing and chewing insect pests as well 
as the various fungi. 

The last of the annual flower seed 
was put into the ground May 5. Since 
nearly all of the annuals -are better 
for transplanting, we seldom ever 
try to grow them in the locations 
where we want them to bloom Cold- 
frames and a row in the vegetable gar- 
dens are our nurseries for the little 
annual seedlings with the exception of 
poppies and Love-in-a-mist, both of 
which do not care to be disturbed. 
Love-in-a-mist may be transplanted— 
in fact, I did it for five years before 
I was told you weren’t supposed to do 
it and I shall continue if there hap- 
pens to be any nooks where I want 
some of this delightful flower later in 
the season. It retards the bloom 
slightly to move them but aside from 
this I have noted no difference. 

That is one of the joys of being an 
innocent gardener. You can break all 
the rules and occasionally prove ex- 
ceptions to them. Proving the excep- 
tions sometimes takes away the sting 
of the failures which we don’t crow 
about when we learn we’ve gone 
against all the rules. 

GARDEN EDITOR. 





No Republican Platter? 


To Wallaces’ Farmer: 

It now looks very much like throw- 
ing the farmers from the frying pan 
into the fire, if Hoover is to be Cool- 
idge’s successor. I have always felt 
that Lowden was too good to be true 
on account of the selfishness and ig- 
norance of the industrial east. They 
will surely have in Hoover.a candidate 
who is sold on the idea of making this 
a great industrial country at the ex- 
pense of peasantry on the farm. 

I am sorry for the man whose prej- 
udice permits him to refuse justice 
for the farm unless it is handed to 
him on a Republican platter. If we 
can’t have our choice of weapons to 
get our share of the national income 
we should use those at our command. 
It is only political blindness that pre- 
vents our farmers from seeing that 
when the New York Democratic sen- 
ators ‘and representatives voted for 
the MeNary-Haugen bill they were 
writing the platform on which Al 
Smith will standy and his record in the 
past is our warrant for believing that 
he will use‘every honest means to 
carry out the pledges that his party 
makes to the people. 

J. J. RYAN. 

Webster County, Iowa. 





He Plows a Surprising Acreage... 
Controls Abundant Power at the Belt 
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His McCormick- Deering is a 15-30 Traitoe 


HIS man has not made the mistake of under- 

powering. He rides big-capacity power and he 
farms and profits in proportion. In these days of 
big machines, broad operations, high labor costs, 
and changing needs, he has wisely gone ail the 
way in his power investment. He owns the big 
McCormick-Deering—the 15-30. 

The extra power of the 15-30 (50 or 100 per cent 
more power at your command than with the usual 
2-plow tractor) will give you extra advantages ona 
score of jobs the year around. Remember, it is a 
triple-power tractor, with power delivery through 
the drawbar, belt, and power take-off. Take the big 
job of plowing—the 15-30 McCormick-Deering will 
turn your fields at surprising speed. Three furrows 
and up, per round, depending on soil and depth. 
That labor-saving speed goes for all field opera- 
tions—tillage, grain and corn harvesting, etc. 

Then, in the operation of belt machines, nothing 
can equal the abundant smooth flow of power fur- 
nished by the 15-30 McCormick-Deering. Generous 
capacity for the Jarger threshers, ensilage cutters, 
shellers, grinders, etc. Remember that in this 


tractor you will own the modern 4-cylinder 
power plant for which McCormick-Deering is fa- 
mous. That means vibration cut down, smooth and 
even belt operation, and long life for both tractor 
and machines. Governor-control, too, works on 
your side every minute. No chains needed in 
power transmission, all shafts in true alignment, 
gears always in full mesh. 

The 15-30 McCormick-Deering puts more power, 
more accomplishment, in one man’s control. It is 
built for many years of economical eperatices, It is 
ready for your peak 
loads, for new ma- 
chines you will buy 
in the future,and for ; 
the greater acreage \=# 
you may want to 
farm. See the 15-30 
McCormick-Deer- 
ing at the dealer’s 
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Farmall and 4-Row Cultivator 





store. He also can : 

show you-the 10-20 for tows Tadline eae wel as for be 
McCormick-Deer- Yor a. ena ane } 
ing and the Farmall. “eae 


INTERNATIONAL HARVESTER Seaenn 


606 So. Michigan Ave. 
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OF AMERICA 
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Chicago, 31. 
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_ Easy-to-Fix Dishes 

ANY of us are finding it both ur- 

gent and pleasant to be out of 
doors a large part of the daylight 
hours at this.time of year. And, good- 


ness knows! there are some of us who 
wouldn’t go inside except to eat and 
sleep if it weren’t for planning and 
cooking the meals and doing some nec- 
essary housework. And getting the 
meals is no small job, tho done in a 
matter of fact way, for everybody’s ap- 
petite has pepped up and it takes good 
food and plenty of it. Dishes that 
are easy to fix, that is what we want 
to know about, so that we can accom- 
plish the cooking and keep up. with 
things out of doors. 

These suggestions, then, are offered 
for what they are worth. We have 
found them helpful during the busy 
time, as we term it, and trust that oth- 
ers may as well. By the way, it’s an 
advantage not to have too many pots 
and pans to wash. It slows down the 
cleaning up process considerably aft- 
erward if things are cooked in several 
different pans. This has been kept in 
mind in giving you these suggestions. 

The fireless cooker—how could we 
get along without it!—home-made tho 
it is it saves us many a moment of 
watchful waiting. A dish of pork and 
beans put into the cooker after break- 
fast with a pan of rice pudding—the 
old-fashioned kind where uncooked 
rice, milk and flavoring are put to- 
gether—are deliciously -cooked by 
noon. For flavoring in the rice pud- 
ding we are particularly fond of but- 
terscotch combined with just a hint of 
vanilla. It is a good idea to make up 
a pint jar of the burnt sugar in leisure 
times to have on hand for flavoring 
this and other desserts. 

Pot roast with vegetables is an- 
other dish that can be put into the 
fireless cooker after breakfast and left 
to cook until ready for the table at 
noon. Sear the meat quickly in butter 
or suet in the pan in which it is to be 
cooked. When well seared season and 
put into the cooker with a_ small 
amount of onion over the top and place 
the hot plates below and on top. About 
10 o’clock add potatoes which have 
been peeled and boiled for five min- 
utes, putting them in around the meat. 

Cup custards are an easy dessert to 
make and are so nicely cooked in the 
fireless cooker. No precooking is nec- 
essary in making custards in the fire- 
less cooker. Set the cups in a shallow 
pan of boiling water and place on a 
moderately hot plate and cook for one 
hour. Or the custard maybe set on 
top of any other dish in the cooker 
with one of the hot plates on top. 

Fruit tapioca pudding is another des- 
sert which is quickly put together and 
cooked in little more than an hour in 
the fireless cooker. Soak half a cup 
of pearl tapioca for an hour. Add two 
cupfuls of fruit, either pineapple, 
peaches or apples are good, three- 
fourths of a cup of sugar, two table- 
spoons of butter. The tapioca is put 


’ to soak in a quart of water which is 


sufficient liquid for the cooking proc- 
ess. Heat all of these ingredients to 
the boiling point in the fireless cooker 
pan. Then place in the fireless cooker 
and cook for an hour. 

Meat and vegetable stew prepared 
in the fireless cooker is almost a com- 
plete meal in itself. Radishes and 
young onions or a lettuce salad, to- 
gether with rhubarb sauce will finish 
‘out a meat stew dinner. That simpli- 
fies the dinner preparations, certainly. 
To make the stew, cut one pound of 
beef into small pieces, dredge with 
flour and sear in hot ‘butter or bacon 
drippings. Season with salt and pep- 
per. Add four medium-sized potatoes, 
four onions and two carrots, all cut up 
into fair-sized chunks. Cover with 
boiling water, about two cups will be 
needed. Bring to the boiling point on 


top of the stove and then put into the 
cooker for four hours. 

There are a number of baked dishes 
that are convenient*to fix. Scalloped 
ham and potatoes, for instance, may be 
put into the oven an hour before din- 
ner and left to its own devices, more 
or less. To prepare this dish, lay 
slices of cured kam between layers of 
sliced potatoes, floured slightiy and 
seasoned as in making scalloped po- 
tatoes. Start with a slice in the bot- 
tom of the baxing dish, and alternate 
the layers of ham and potatoes, with 
potatoes on top. Cover with milk and 
bake for one hour. 

Salmon loaf satisfies the craving for 
some good fish focd occasionally, and 
is very quickly put together, requiring 
little more than half an hour to bake. 
Pick apart one can of salmon and nix 
it with one cup of kread crumbs or 
rolled crackers, two beaten eggs, a cup 
of milk and a little butter, about a tea- 
spoonful. Use the liquor on the meat 
in the loaf. If there is time, serve this 
with a sauce made by heating one 
pint of milk thickened with two ta- 
blespoons of flour. Add one beaten 
egg just before removing from the fire, 
and, if you happen to have it, a hard 
cooked egg, cut up rather fine. 

Creamed salmon and creamed cod- 
fish are even more quickly prepared. 
The codfish should have been put to 
soak several hours before. This you 
may serve with potatoes baked, boiled 
or cooked in their jackets. 

When: you come in at half past 
eleven and have to have dinner on the 
table by twelve, here is a quick one, 
a sort of Mulligan stew. Open a can 
of tomatoes and a can of corn, using 
a pint of each. Meanwhile put any 
left over meat you may have-into a 
large skillet. If no left over meat is at 
hand, fry six@or eight slices of bacon, 
drain off the fat and add the corn and 
tomatoes. That is all there is to it. 
Adding cooked rice to this gives you a 
top-of-the-stove Spanish rice that is 
delicious. A little onion will improve 
the flavor. 

Scrambled eggs with bacon is an- 
other main dish to fix in a hurry. Fry 
the bacon in slices. It takes less time 
than to cut it up into small pieces be- 
fore frying. When done, drain off most 
of the fat, and with the kitchen scis- 
sors, cut each strip into three or four 
pieces. Drop in the eggs, unbeaten, 
and scramble over a brisk fire. 

Canned meats and vegetables, fruit 
also, come in handy for a quick meal. 
In less than half an hour’s time a meal 
of canned stuff can be set on the table. 
It is a tasty meal, too, and with lettuce 
salad and young onions from the gar- 
den, a complete one in so far as food 
requirements in proteins, minerals and 
vitamins are concerned. 





Patchwork Thoughts 


"VE been reading over a review of 

the accomplishments for 1927 of 
the Rockefeller Foundation for health. 
Some twenty projects for improving 
health conditions have been aided and 
benefited by the Foundation, in areas 
scattered all over the world. What 
appears to have been a tremendous 
Piece of health work has been accom- 
plished thru funds available, which 
amounted to $11,223,124 last year. 





While the Foundation has directed 
a great many campaigns against the 
more dread diseases, its real purpose 
has been to build up health organiza- 
tions for educating the public to know 
how to keep healthy. Notable along 
this line are the contributions given 
to county health work and to public 
health work which promotes clinics 
for the benefit of all. 





Towa has had a generous share of 
the recent disbursements of the fund. 
The new hospital at Iowa City was 


erected with the aid of the Rocke- 
feller Foundation. 





We were discussing last night at 
home the fact that there are many 
homes in which books play no part, 
where only a daily or perhaps a week- 
ly paper and an occasional magazine 
are read. : 

I know that farmers aren’t allow- 
ing themselves many luxuries these 
days, but then I don’t believe that you 
can call a good book a luxury. Most 
children take to reading, I have ob- 
served, if there are interesting books 
in the house to read. Right now the 
little girl at our house is reading 
Heidi for the third or maybe it is the 
fourth time. She has, on an average, 


five new books each year, or abo 
$10 worth of books. We look upon it 


as part of her education to have th 


books not in the school or public y | 


brary but at home where she 
have them whenever she chooses, 





Spring is the salad season. 
foods are needed, too, for it is q time 
of great activity for humans and they 
need energy-giving food. 





Dry, whole wheat toast, lightly but. 


tered, is the best form in which to 


give the young children bread. 





Both alcohol and turpentine may hg 


used to remove paint and varnish | 


stains. 








The Pot of Tulips Quilt 





HIS design is reproduced for you 
from a century-old quilt origi- 
nated down in Tennessee. There were 
no tulips growing on the sun-baked 
hills of Tennessee in those days. In 
fact, tulips were rather much of a nov- 
elty anywhere. But the woman who 
designed” the Pot of Tulips quilt had 
heard about tulips from her mother, 
who had eloped with the family gar- 
dener’s son and had come from Eng- 





land many years before. The tulip 
was her mother’s favorite flower and 
so this dear Tennessee woman, Her- 
self the mother of fourteen children, 
had tried to perpetuate its memory 
in the only art she knew, quilt making. 
She did exceedingly well, as the de- 
sign testifies. 

These blocks measure twelve inches 
square and are set together corner- 
ways, alternated with plain blocks, the 
sides filled in with half blocks cut tri- 
angular shape, and with a plain block 
in each of the four corners. 

This is an appliqued quilt. It re- 
quires sixteen appliqued blocks with 
a twelve-inch border to make a quilt 
88x88 inches. 

Measuremen ts 

given here do not 
allow .for seams. 
The triangle of 
colored material 
which makes the 
pot is one-half of 
a 4%-inch square. 
The stem of the 
middle tulip mea- 
sures 8% inches 
long by one inch 
wide; the two 
short steams mea- 
sure 3% inches 
long by one inch 
wide. These were 
not cut on the 
bias in the orig- 
inal. . 
The tulips may 
be made all one 
color or the cen- 
ter petal a shade 
lighter, as the 
original designer 
made it. 

This requires % 
yard of green ma- 
terial for leaves 
and stems and 4% 
yard of whatever 
color used for the Siaeiiane: Approxi- 
mately 6 yards of white material 36 
inches wide will be required for the 
background. If made up with a strip 














) 





Desig for eins tulip leaves. Seams 
not allowed. Allow three-sixteenths 
of an inch for turning’ under. 


(\ 
L 








Detten Reed cutting petals of tulips. Seams not allowed here 
ow three-sixteenths of an inch for turning under. 


of colored material in the border, you 
will need to allow approximately on@ 


yard more of the color decided upon 


Emma S. Tyrrell. . g 
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four Sabbath School Lesson 


By HENRY WALLACE 








—_ 


the quarterly reviews. 
Each 





Except when announcement is made to the contrary, these expositions of the Sabbath School 
Lessons are a8 they were made originally by Henry Wallace, with such slight changes as may occa- 
ly be made necessary by additions to the lesson text. This statement may not always apply to 


issue of Wallaces’ Farmer is copyrighted. The Sabbath School Lesson must not be repro- — 
aced by any other paper until special written permission has been obtained. 
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Qe 
The Wicked Husbandmen 


(Notes on the Sabbath School Les- 
son for May 27, 1928. Mark, 12:1-12; 
13:1-37. Printed—Mark, 12:1-12.) 


“And he began to speak unto them 
in parables. A man planted a vine- 
yard, and set a hedge about it, and 
digged a pit for the winepress, and 
puilt a tower, and let it out to hus- 
pandmen, and went into another coun- 
try. (2) And at the season he sent to 
the husbandmen a servant, that he 
might receive from the husbandmen 
of the fruits of the vineyard. (3) And 
they took him, and beat him, and sent 
him away empty. (4) And again he 
sent unto them another servant; and 
him they wounded in the head, and 
handled shamefully. (5) And he sent 
another; and him they killed: and 
many others; beating some, and kill- 
ing some. (6) He had yet one, a be- 
loved son: and he sent the last unto 
them, saying, They will reverence my 
son. (7) But those husbandmen said 
among themselves, This is the heir; 
come, let us kill him, and the inherit- 
ance shall be ours. (8) And they took 
him, and killed him, and cast him forth 
out of the vineyard. (9) What there- 
fore will the lord of the vineyard do? 
he will come and destroy the husband- 
men, and will give the vineyard unto 
others. (10) Have ye not read even 
this scripture: 

The stone which the builders 
rejected, 

The same was made the head 
of the corner; 

(11) This was from the Lord, 

And it is marvelous in our 
eyes? 
(12) And they sought to lay hold ‘on 
him; and they feared the multitude; 
for they perceived that he spake the 
parable against them: and they left 
him, and went away.” 





Let us imagine ourselves in the tem- 


~ ple on Monday morning after Jesus 


had cleansed it. The Sanhedrin had 
sent a committee to ask Him under 
what authority He was acting. Jesus 
recognized their right to do this. In 
fact, they had done the same thing in 
the case of John the Baptist; and so 
He says to them, in effect: You sent 
a similar committee to John the Bap- 
tist to determine whether his mission 
was of Divine origin or human. Tell 
me, what was your conclusion? They , 
retired for consultation and concluded 
that they could not answer that ques- 
tion; for “If we shall say, From Heav- 
en; He will say unto us, Why then did 
ye not believe him?” They dared not 
say from men, because the people re- 
garded it as Divine. So they came 
back to Jesus and said: “We know 
not.” This was a confession of incom- 
Petence to determine whether a mis- 
sion was Divine or human; and so Je- 
sus said, in effect: I will not answer 


-. such an incompetent committee, but I 
~ will tell you a story (Matthew, 21: 
28-32) : 3 


A certain man had two sons and a 
Vineyard in which there was work to 
be done. He said to the first, “Son, go 
work today in my vineyard.” And he 


answered, “I will not”; but on reflec- 


tion he changed his purpose and went. 


. The Greek word translated “repented“ 


is not the same as that used in the 


third chapter, Where John said: “Re- 


Dent ye; for the kingdom of heaven is 
at hand.” That means change of heart, 
while in this case it means simply a 
change of attitude toward the subject, 
is thus used in three or four other 
ges in the Bible. Then he came 
the other son and said likewise. 
hd he answered, “I go, sir”; in fact, I 
going; and he was most polite, 





apparently willing, and yet had not the 
slightest intention of going, and did 
not go. Now, said Jesus, in your judg- 
ment, which of these two did the will 
of the father? There was but one an- 
swer to that question. They said: 
“The first.” Jesus said, in effect: 
John the Baptist came preaching right- 
eousness. You investigated him, but 
did not believe. The sinners did; and 
when you saw the effect on these sin- 
ners you did not change your minds or 
your purposes in order that you might 
believe, and “I say unto you that the 
publicans and harlots go into the king- 
dom of God before you.” 

This gave mortal offense, of course, 
but Jesus followed it up, saying, I will 
tell you another story: A certain 
householder had a _ vineyard, and 
equipped it with everything that was 
needed—a hedge about it, a wine-press 
for extracting the juice, and a tower 
of observation. He then let it out to 
husbandmen and went away for a long 
time. (They could not help but think 
of the vineyard told about in the first 
part of the fifth chapter of Isaiah, the 
story which Jesus practically repeats.) 
There were three ways of renting ir 
the days of our Lord, practically the 
same as now. One was to rent the 
farm to tenants, furnishing seed and 
any additional labor that might be re- 
quired, the tenant receiving one-fourth 
to one-third of the fruit. A second 
way was for cash; a certain stipulated 
sum per annum; and the other for a 
certain stipulated amount of the prod- 
uce yearly, whether thé crop was good 
or bad. These were usually long 
leases, sometimes for life, and could 
often be inherited. This last was evi- 
dently the kind of lease in the story. 

When the season of fruit bearing 
came on, the householder sends for his 
share of the fruit. The lease or con- 
tract is violated. The servant whom 
he first sends they beat and send 
away empty handed. Then he sent 
still other_servants, and they wounded 
some and killed one. The first. serv- 
ants sent evidently mean the prophets. 
By the “other” servant, the last one, 
He evidently means John the Baptist. 
Finally he sent his son, saying, “They 
will reverence my son” as the heir. 
All these years the tenants had pos- 
session of the vineyards and appro- 
priated all the fruits. When the son 
came with his credentials, they took 
counsel together and said, “Now, if we 
kill him and put him out of the way, 
then our. ownership of the vineyard 
will be complete and unquestioned.” 
So “they took him, and killed him, and 
cast him forth out of the vineyard.” 

Jesus now puts the question: “When 
therefore the lord of the vineyard shall 
come, what will he do unto these hus- 
bandmen?” And they answered, “He 
will miserably destroy those miserable 
men, and will let out the vineyard unto 
other husbandmen, who shall render 
him the fruits in their seasons. (Mat- 
thew, 21:41.) The Greek words here 
are scarcely translatable into English, 
but the meaning is: He will deal with 
those wicked men according to their 
wickedness, and will let out his vine- 
yard to honest men. 

Now notice the difference between 
these two parables. In the first, the 
charge against the Jewish people is 
neglect .of the teachings of John the 
Baptist as the prophet and forerunner 
of the Lord. While the publicans and 
harlots received his message arfd re- 
pented, the Jews did not. In the sec- 
ond parable they are presented in the 
attitude of robbers, thieves, who in or- 
der to get possession of the vineyard 
conceived not only the idea of robbery, 
but of murder as well. It was simply a 
decisive struggle for possession of the 





vineyard. In order to gain it for them- 
selves, they cast the rightful heir out 
of his own possessions and then killed 
him. Isaiah had distinctly pointed out, 
in chapter 5, verse 7, the meaning of 
his story: “For the vineyard of Jeho- 
vah of hosts is the house of Israel, and 
the men of Judah his pleasant plant: 
and he looked for justice, but, behold, 
a cry.” 

Jesus then adds: You read your 
Scriptures; have you ever come across 
this passage: 

“The stone which the builders 

rejected, 

.The- same was made the head of 

the corner?” 

This is found in Psalms, 118:22 and 
23, and is universally regarded by stu- 
dents of the Scriptures as a prophecy 
of the Messiah, and so understood not 
merely by Jesus Himself, but by the 
disciples. Jesus is regarded by them 
as the foundation stone, the corner 
stone which holds the parts of the 
building together, “Christ himself be- 
ing the chief corner stone; in which 
each several building, fitly framed to- 
gether, groweth into a holy temple in 
the Lord; in whom ye also are builded 
together for a habitation of God in the 
Spirit.” (Ephesians, 2:20, 21.) 

Then follows, in plain language and 
unmistakable, the terrible prediction, 
first, that the kingdom of God will be 
taken away from them and given to 
the Gentiles; and then individually 
that “he that falleth on this stone 
shall be broken in pieces”; that who- 
soever stood in the way of it or re- 
sisted its progress, “on whomsover it 
shall fall, it will scatter him as dust,” 
grind him to powder. (Matthew, 21: 
44.) In short, the attitude which they 
themselves individually, or any other 
man in all the ages of the world, 
should assume towards Jesus, would 
determine that particular man’s des- 
tiny. No greater truth than this was 
ever uttered. The question of all ques- 
tions is: “What think ye of Christ? 
Whose:son is he?” 

They could not fail to understand 
the meaning of these parables, as we 
learn from the last verse of the les- 
son, and would have arrested Him 
then and there, but His popularity was 
so great after His triumphal entry and 
after the manifestation of His power 
in the cleansing of the temple, that 
they did not dare. So they put it off 
td a more convenient season, which 
occurred in a very few days afterward. 





Place freshly laundered _ towels, 
sheets and pillow cases at the bottom 
of the pile on the shelves and thus 
prevent the repeated use of the same 
articles week after week. 





The gray-haired woman can usually 
wear blues, blue-greens and grays very 
successfully. 
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SLEEPY-TIME 
STORIES » 


From the book “Old Mother West Wind,” 
by Thornton W. Burgess. 
Copyright 1912 by Little, Brown & Co. 

























Mrs. Grouse Goes te Bed 


Mrs. Grouse is somewhat particular as 


to. where she sleeps. She has reason to 
be, has Mrs. Grouse, for tHere are old 
Granny Fox and Reddy Fox and Shadow 
the Weasel, not to mention Jimmy Skunk 
and Billy Mink, all of whom are much 
given to roaming thru the Green Forest 
at night instead of sleeping, as Mrs. 
Grouse insists honest folks should. And 
there is Hooty the Owl, whose fierce 
hunting cry often and often wakens Mrs. 
Grouse from pleasant dreams tg shiver 
for a minute. She knows that there is 
not one of them but would be glad of a 
meal of plump grouse. By daylight she 
has no fear of them. Then her strong, 
swift wings will carry her to safety in 
the twinkling of an eye. They know it, 
too, and by daylight are always quite 
polite to Mrs. Grouse. 

So Mrs. Grouse is a little bit: fussy as 
to where she sleeps. There is a certain 
big hemlock tree whose great green 
branches make the snuggest of friendly 
hiding-places, and in this for a long time 
Mrs. Grouse had tucked her head under 
her wing every night; nobody knew any- 
thing about it, for always before she flew 





up there she made very sure that no one 
was about to see her. But Mrs. Grouse 
prefers to be on the ground, and if she 
had felt at all safe, she would rather have 
slept on the ground than in the friendly 
hemlock tree. Sometimes, when fierce 
Mr. North Wind blows, she shivers a little 
in spite of her warm cloak of feathers. 

There came a day when down thru the 
bare branches of the Green Forest sifted 
a million little snowflakes. Mrs. Grouse 
watched them pile up and pile up, a great 
soft blanket on the ground, and she smiled 
as she watched, for Mrs. Grouse had a 
plan, the most splendid plan, for a good 
night’s rest. The black shadows came 
creeping thru the Green Forest very early 
that day, and Mrs. Grouse sat on a branch 
of the hemlock tree, smiling and watching 
the million little snowflakes sifting down 
and sifting down. Just before it became 
really dark, she took a good look all about, 
to be sure that no one was watching, and 
then—what do you think she did? Why, 
she just dived head first down into the 
deepest, softest pile of snow and worked 
her way along for several feet. Then she 
turned around two or three times, fluffed 
out her feathers, made herself very com- 
fortable and tucked her head under her 
wing. 


*T love the gentle snow that falls 
And turns the world all white; 
It makes the very nicest bed, 
With blanket soft and light. 


“Tho Hooty’s eyes are big and round 
He caa not see me here; 

From Granny Fox and Jimmy Skunk 
I’ve not a thing to fear. 


“Jack Frost may blow his coldest blast, 
The storm rage high and low, 
I do not care the least wee bit, 
Down here beneath the snow.” 


Almost before she had finished saying 
this, Mrs. Grouse was fast asleep. The 
snowflakes sifted down and filled up the 
hole that Mrs. Grouse had made when 
she plunged into the snow. Late that 
night it stopped snowing, and the moon 
came out. 

Then Granny Fox and Reddy Fox 
started out to hunt, for they were hungry. 
They came down from the far-away Old 
Pasture to the Green Forest. It was hard 
work wading thru the snow, and by and 
by they sat down to rest. Tho they did 
not know: it, they were almost over Mrs. 
Grouse, who was dreaming of warm spring 
days. 

(Concluded next week) 








SUMMER FASHIONS 























Our Summer Fashion Magazine, just off 
the press, is the most interesting issue we 
have ever published. The styles are so 
very attractive, and the material so ap- 
pealing for summer wear. 

There are styles for women, girls and 
little folks; and valuable articles about 
vacation trips, what the stout woman 
should wear and why, hints for the short 
women, etc., etc. : 

Send 10 cents for your copy today. Ad- 
dress, Fashion Department, Wallaces’ 
Farmer, Des Moines, Iowa. 








Wear.u-well 


QUALITY SHOES 
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Remarkable Experience of Mrs. C. M. 
Bradshaw in Preventing White 
Diarrhea 

The following letter will no doubt be 
of utmost interest to poultry raisers 
who have had serious losses from 
White Diarrhea. We will let Mrs. 
Bradshaw tell of her experience in 
her own werds: 

“Dear Sir: I see reports of so many 
losing their little chicks with White 
Diarrhea, so thought I would tell my 
experience. I used to lose a great 
many from this cause, tried many 
remedies and was about discouraged. 
As a last resort I sent to the Walker 


Remedy Co., Dept. 20, Waterloo, Iowa, | 


for their Walko White Diarrhea Rem- 
edy.. I used. two 50c packages, raised 
300. White Wyandottes and never lost 
one: or had one sick after giving the 
‘medicine and my chickens are larger 
and healthier than ever before. I have 
found this company thoroughly reli- 
able and always get the remedy by 
return mail.”—Mrs. C. M. Bradshaw, 
Beaconsfield, Iowa. 


Cause of White Diarrhea 


White Diarrhea is caused micro- 
scopic organisms which multiply with 
great rapidity in the intestines of dis- 
eased birds and enormous numbers are 
discharged: with the droppings. Read- 
ers are warned to beware of White 
Diarrhea. Don’t wait until it kills half 
your chicks. Take the “stitch in time 
that saves nine.” Remember, there is 
searcely a hatch without some infected 
chicks. Don’t let these few infect your 
entire flock. Prevent it. Give Walko 
in all drinking water for the first two 
weeks and you won’t lose one ehick 
where you lost hundreds before. These 
letters prove it: 


' Never Lost a Single Chick 


Mrs. L. L. Tam, Burnetts Creek, 
Ind., writes: “I have lost my share of 
chicks from White Diarrhea. Finally 
I sent for two packages of Walko. I 
raised over 500 chicks and I never lost 
a single chick from White Diarrhea. 
Walko not only prevents White Diar- 
rhea, but it gives the chicks strength 
and vigor; they develop quicker and 
feather earlier.” 


Never Lost One After First Dose 


Mrs. Ethel Rhoades, “Shenandoah, 
Iowa, writes: “My first incubator 
chicks, when but a few days old, began 
to die by the dozens with White Diar- 
rhea. I tried different remedies and 
was about discouraged with the chick- 
en business. Finally, I sent to the 


Walker Remedy Co., Waterloo, Iowa, | 


for a box of their Walko White Diar- 
rhea Remedy. It’s just the only thing 
for this terrible disease. We raised 
700: thrifty, healthy chicks and never 
lost a single chick after the first dose.” 


You Run No Risk 

We will send Walko White Diar- 
rhea Remedy entirely at our risk— 
postage prepaid—so you can see for 
yourself what a wonder-working rem- 
, edy it is for White Diarrhea in baby 
chicks. Se: you can prove it—as thou- 
sands have proven—that it will stop 
your losses and double, treble, even 
quadruple your profits: Send 50c for pack- 
age of Walko (or $1.00 for extra large box) 
—give it in all drinking water and watch 
results. find! you won’t lose one 
chick where you lost dozens before. It’s a 
positive fact. You run no risk. We r- 
antee to refund your money promptly if 
you don’t find: it the greatest little chick 
saver you ever used. The Pioneer National 
Bank, the oldest and strengest bamk in 
Waterloo, Ia., stands back of our guarantee. 


Walker Remedy Co., Dept. 20, Waterloo, la. 





CHICKS 6*UP 
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Eads 6-00 6-00 ‘38.90 mA 00 





6& breeds fine pure-bred chickens, ducks 
geese, turkeys, fowls, eggs, chicks at low 




















WHITE DIARRHEA; 


Green Feed for the Farm 
Flock 


A Shelby county family taught me 
some of the possibilities of temporary 
seedings for poultry. They expanded 
their poultry business about seven or 
eight years ago. Until then they had 
kept 100 to 200 hens and a two and 
one-half acre orchard provided the 
hens, with plenty of range and grass. 
The young chicks were kept in the 
house yard, which was very large, un- 


were moved to the chicken house and 
ranged with the hens. The grass in 





the yard was never injured and except 
at the nearest edge of the orchard was 
a full stand. Then they began special- 
izing in poultry. The laying flock was 
increased to 500 or 600 and 1,500 
chieks raised without any provision 
for additional green feed. 

Two years of this program and I 
visited their farm one July day. One- 
half of the houseyard had been given 
over to the chicks. It was as bare as 
the traveled road. Half the rest was 
seriously injured. There was not a 
spear of grass or weeds in the whole 
orchard. The blue grass on the road- 
side had been eaten bare for twenty 
rods each way from the house. 

The fact that the amount of range 
available would not take care of the 
expanded poultry business did not 
dawn upon this family until well into 
the second year. The location of the. 






























THE POULTRY 


til six or eight weeks old, when they | 





farmstead on one edge of the farm | 


and the layout of the farm buildings | 


and yards made the extension of range 
difficult. When visited the flock had 
been shut off from road and out of 
barn and house yards. The only green 
they received was alfalfa and second 
crop clover cut fresh each day. 

In 1927 I again visited the farm. 
Five hundred hens kept and 1,500 to 
2,000 young chicks raised was still the 
program. Raising the chicks out in 
the fields away from the buildings is 
regularly followed so green feed in 
abundance is provided when the loca- 
tion is chosen. Rye sown in or fol- 


lowing corn seeded to sweet clover | 


has proved the most satisfactory chick 
pasture. 

The hens still range the orchard and 
barn yards and lots. Since the spring 
pigs are raised by the McLean system, 
one of the hog or cattle yards is seed- 
ed to rape at the earliest opportunity 
in the spring. Somewhat later -an- 
other is seeded to sudan. The orchard 
is divided by a poultry tight fence. 
For three years half has been seeded 
to rye each fall. Sweet clover is add- 
ed in the early spring. This furnishes 
abundant range up till about July 1, 
when the other half of the orchard, 
whieh is seeded to sudan and rape, is 
opened. In addition the chick yard 
proper and the space between the 
barn and road are put in sudan or rye 
each year. 

Keeping the hens out of such seed- 
ing until the proper. time always 
struck me as difficult. It really is 
easy if you know how. On this farm 
several rolls of three-foot chicken net- 
ting is kept for such use. Around the 
feed lot sown to sudan two widths of 
this. netting was attached to the regu- 
lar fence. It wasn’t stretched. It had 


| 
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been rolled out, held up to posts and 
lath tacked to the posts over the wire 
to hold it in place. It takes only a 
little time, no skill, and turns the 
chicks tho it is, of course, worthless 
for other stock. 

A lot of other poultry keepers can 
provide green feed by a similar 
method. Sudan and rape, seeded in 
late May or June, if fenced for a few 
weeks will provide a large amount of 
valuable green feed. In addition the 
plowing and tillage will help clean up 
this part of the poultry run.—Jay 
Whitson. 





Watch for Moldy Feed 


During the late spring and early 
summer there are always reports of 
mysterious sickness and sudden death 
losses among poultry, particularly 





among partly grown chicks. Poisoy 
in the feed is commonly blamed and 
the feed has been purchased rea 
mixed the factory or dealer is charge” 
with the trouble. : 

The feed is too commonly at fay} 
and the chicks are poisoned all right, 
but not because some undesirable syp. 
stance got in it at the mill. Moldy op 
musty or heated feed is just as pg}. 
sonous to chicks as many products | 
marked with the “skull and crogs. 
bones.” 

Sometimes the feed has heated op 
molded on the way from the mill to 
the dealer, due to a leaky car roof op 
rain while the ear was being loaded 
Sometimes the dealer piles it directly 
on an earth or concrete floor or the 
walls or roof are not weather-proof 
but the most of the feed that spoils 
does so after its purchase by the chick 
raiser. All too often chick feed, 
whether it be ready-mixed starter or 
mash or shorts, ground oats and corn, 
or “meat and bone,” is stored in an 
unsafe place. The floor of the garage, 
which is commonly of concrete and all 
too frequently lower than the soil out. 
side, is used. A granary or crib or 
fenced off room in the poultry house 
is safe if the place is dry and re 
mains so. Often rain leaks in or 
blows in or drips off the walls during 
a hard rain or the floor accumulates 
moisture. And ground feed absorbs 
greedily all moisture with which it 
comes in contast. 

A really dry, airy, well protected 
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_storage place for the feed is as es. 


sential as good housing for the chick- 
ens. If the feed is stored in a build. 
ing with a concrete or earth floor it 
should always be raised on a rack. If 
nothing permanent in desired, boards 
laid on 2x4’s or bricks will be satis- 





CHICKS 


**Since 


ANNOUNCEMENT OF NEW 
LOWER PRICES 





_ This is a poultry year. The poultry business is 
prices are higher than a year ago, and still going up! 


the place to make money. Egg 
Now is the time to start your 


flock—we’re past cold weather, past the time when chicks are so apt to die from 
exposure, brooder fuel costs little or nothing, and chicks require much less time and 


attention. 
started at once. 

As you look over these new low prices, 
They are the high quality chicks cultivated 
of personal supervision, culling and mating 
poultry judge and expert. 


Send me your order now and I will make prompt delivery so you can get 


remember—these are_no ordinary chicks. 
among my Master Flocks through years 


by F. H. Shellabarger, nationally known 


direct from this ad and you will always be glad of it. 


Price per hundred in lots of 





S. C. White or Brown Leghorns. 





S. C. Reds, Barred Rocks, Sheppard Anconas 


R. C. Reds, White or Buff Rocks............ 








Ash Strain Anconas, Golden Buff Orpingtons 


White Wyandottes, Regal Dorcas Martin 


Silver Laced or Partridge Wyandottes and Buff Minorcas...... 


Jersey Giants 








Heavy Assorted 





Light Assorted 


They will make money for you as no others can. Orde? 
100 200 © 400 

$7.95 $7.85 $7.75 

9.50 9.35 9.20 

10.60 10.45 10.25 

Ms 10.60 10.45 10.25 
PEGI o< cace sais dcesczieses 40.60 10.45 10.25 
12.50 42.35 cco 

17.00 16.75 cveous 

7.95 7.75 7.50 

7.50 7.40 7.25 





For Grade A Special Matings add@ $2 per 


Prices guaranteed ten days only, $2 per 
shipment whenever you are ready. 


day-old chicks are shipped prepaid, by parcel post, unless 
: chicks guaranteed. 


SUNNYSIDE HATCHERY 


live arrival of good, strong, h 
Send your order today. 


As a special service to our customers 


weeks-old chicks from our $5,000 brooder. 


discount for full cash with order. 


hundred to these prices. 


100 books your order at these prices for. 
All of these 
otherwise requested. 1 

You can buy none better. 


“Dependable Chicks Since 1913” 


Box W, WEST LIBERTY, IOWA 


| also supply one-, two- and three- 
Information and prices-on request. 








Lower Prices 
for lewa Standard 
Accredited Chicks 
wre cs la 
of price with order. 
SEND YOUR 
ORDER TODAY 


Prof. King 
e ~ h 
of euccess is your 


ogy of satia- 
tion. 






Here is your chance to buy extra select quality chi 
cost. All chicks are standard accredited, cod-liver oil chicks. 
the very finest breeding flocks. ad. 












cks at low 
Bred from 
ler direct 


106 
White Leghorns ...........u..........$10.00 
STI cecetnconerstessnntocstnneents 11.06 


Buff Legh 











White Pekin Ducklings, 50, $13; 100, $25 
l cent per chick more for lots less than 100. 
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CARL J. SMITH, Manager 
100 500 


Better Chicks 
WE HAVE HUNDREDS OF SUCH Chicks Chicks 


LETTERS AS THESE: Leghorns— White, Brown $ 8.00 $39.00 
Cheyenne Wyo., Feb. 6, 1928. . 45.00 


Dear Sir: Just a line to tell you I re- 
ceived the chicks February 3 all alive but S. C. Reds and R. C. Reds 4 50.00 
Buff Orpingtons . 50.00 


one and note the B you sent. Many 
thanks. They stood the trip fine and seem : 

to be doing fine so far. I am very well Rocks—White, Barred, Buff ‘ 52.00 
pleased with them. Mrs. W. H. Diehl. White Wyandottes ’ 52.00 
Morrison, Ill. March 7, 1927. . C. Whi . oop 

Dear Sirs: Enclosed is balance due on Black Minorcas 2 F 
baby chicks. The 200 which we received are e ° 57.00 

doing nicely despite the makeshift arrange- White Orpingtons ‘ ° 
ment we had ready for them. They are the S. L. Wyandottes ‘ 57.00 
spryest chicks we ever had. Please let us White Minorcas 72.00 
Mixed Heavies ; 39.00 


Letters 
such as 
these mean 
satisfied cus- 
tomers. Our 


know the day before you ship the rest. 
L. A. Abbott. 


; Adair Farm, De Witt, Feb. 14, ’28. 
Lincoln Way Hatchery, 

De Witt, Ia. 

Dear Mr. Smith: The chickens purchased 
from you on January 23rd are doing splen- 


didly. They average over 9/10 pound and 
are almost completely feathered. Quite an 
achievement for Buff Orpingtons less than a 
*month old. I shall be ready for the balance 
of 1,000 ordered for 1928 by March 20th and 


know you will give it your usual prompt at- - 


tention. The number undelivered is 600. 

You will be interested to know that the 
chix I had from you last year developed into 
really high class birds of an excellent laying 
strain. They are the kind of chickens one is 
proud to own. Of good shape and color and 
free from defectives. 

I know from five years’ experience that 
‘they are the class of chicks that make profit 


quality chicks 
and years of fair 
dealing have 
made the Lin- 
coln-Way 
Hatchery one of 
the largest in the 
state. This entire 
institution is pledg- 


May-June-July 
and August 


Prompt Delivery 


ee ee ee 


-for their owner. For business integrity, gen- 
erous dealing, and courtesy, I shall always 
recommend Lincoln-Way Hatchery. 

Sincerely yours, Mrs. E. P. Murphy. 


ed to give YOU 
equal satisfaction. 


NAME 





ADDRESS 


I know that once you raise Lincoln-Way ‘‘Better Baby Chicks’’ 
for a season, and COLLECT THE DOLLARS OF EXTRA PROFIT 
that only chicks of this quality ean bring, you will never be satisfied 
with any others. 


i 
1 
Carl J. Smith | es nese 
Lincoln-Way Hatchery " 
| DeWitt, lowa 


VARIETY OF CHIX 








NUMBER OF CHIX 




















REMARKS. 
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IOWA FARMERS 


Hundreds of classifications with 
thousands of dollars in cash prizes 
offered; to lowa farm men and wom- 
en, boys and girls, at the coming 
Towa State Fair. Over $137,000 in 
offerings listed im the new 1928 


Free Premium List 


now ready for distribution. Write for 
your copy today. 


Advertise your farm, your livestock 
herd, at the world’s greatest agricul- 
tural and livestock fair. Over 430,- 
000 attendance last summer. Every 
accommodation and convenience 
for exhibitors. Be sure to get this 
new premium. list NOW. Write 
for Free copy today. Address 


A. R. COREY, Secretary 


IOWA STATE 
FAIR 


Des: Moines—Aug. 22-31 





Please refer to this paper when writing. 
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A plain short letter. 
BEST REASONS 
WIN! 


Mail Your Letter Now! 


Contest Closes June Ist. 
Ask your dealer NOW for full details on the 
REEF BRAND “$500 BEST LETTER C 
‘FEST’. See how fair the contest is ... how 
easy it is for any boy or girl under 20 to win. 
If your dealer doesn’t carry REEF BRAND, 
write Department 
and give us his name. We'll send you the 
wules and a FREE copy of the interesting book- 
let “How To: Get 24 Eggs Fer 5c’. 

Keep REEF BRAND before your hens this 
summer. It helped the champion layers last 
= and: can bring you omy od poultry 

less than Sc a year per hen. 


eef Bran 
09.0% Digestible in 8 hours 
Crushed Oyster Shell 
jor Poultry- 


Gulf Crushing Company 
qp.shEW ORLEANS, LA. is 


Send for a copy of the 
FREE! 2icacns 
@ 24 Eggs For 5 cents.” 

Name 


A Jdvo 
Aacr 


Dealer’s Name: 
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» Gulf Crushing Company, , 
| ent the bulk used are sound eggs of 


| highest grade. 





faetory. In storing any considerable 

quantity of ground feed of any sort, 
air space should be left between the 
rows of sacks. Not only is this help- 
ful in keeping the feed free of must 
and mold but it makes it possible for 
cats or dogs to reduce the damage 
done by rats and mice. The sacks 
should also be kept out of contact with 
outside walls as during prolonged 
rainy spells nearly all side walls be- 
come damp or leak. 

Grain that will keep during May 
and June when whole, will very fre- 
quently heat and mold if ground. Peo- 
ple who grind their own corn and oats 
for making chick and hen mashes do 
well at this time of year to grind not 
more than enough to last for a month 
or six weeks. 


Watch for Lice 
Chicks raised with hens should be 
watched very closely for lice. Of 
course, those raised in a brooder house 





| are not entirely free of this trouble, 


especially if the brooder house is not 
entirely separated from the runs of 


the mature stock. Chicks that droop 
along for a week or two, getting thin- 
ner all the time, are frequently victims 
of lice. Such chieks should be exam- 
ined closely if they are brooded with 
hens. 

Lice are commonly found on the 
heads, under the throats and below 
the vent of the baby chicks. The 
hens should be thoroly dusted with so- 
dium fluoride or a good commer- 
cial louse powder. In using a com- 
mercially prepared. powder it is im- 
portant to have it fresh. Powder pur- 
chased one or two years ago and par- 
tially used at that time will have lost 
all or most of its value for killing lice. 
For chicks a grease is commonly best. 
For those under three weeks of age, 
a little vaseline or pure lard is prob- 
ably most satisfactory. For older 
ehicks a blue ointment mixture con- 
taining a high per cent of vaseline is 
good. Lice kill chicks, not merely re- 
duce their comfort and efficiency as 
with mature stock. 





Frozen Eggs 


One of the outstanding develop- 
ments in handling eggs in the Iast 
few years has been the large increase 
in breaking plants and the extremely 
rapid development in the use of frozen 
eggs. There are several plants in the 
United States each breaking thirty 
million or more eggs annually. A 
plant at Sedalia, Mo., breke approxi- 
mately seventy million eggs in 1927. 
These plants operate during the late 
winter and spring months when egg 
supplies are largest and price lowest, 
quality considered. Such plants com- 
monly operate for about four months 
each year. A total of over one billion 
eges were broken for freezing in 1927. 

Many people have assumed that 


| only inferior eggs, as to size, cleanli- 


mess and soundness of shells, were 
broken. In the beginning of the egg 


| breaking and freezing industry this 


was true, or partially true. At pres- 
It has merely been 
found that freshly broken, frozen eggs 
can be transported, stored and used in 
certain foods with less waste, less de- 
preciation in quality and at lower ex- 
pense than when handled in their 
shells. 

Frozen eggs are used primarily in 
the baking industry and without the 
recent large expansion in the baking 
industry the frozen egg industry would 
not have developed. Frozen eggs are 
also used in making mayonnaise and 
noodles and in the cooking done at 
large hotels, restaurants and cafete- 
rias, but the bulk of frozen eggs go 
into bakery made cakes, doughnuts, 
cookies, sweet rolls and cream filled 
pies. The various kinds of cake are 
of chief importance in the list of bak- 
ery products containing eggs. In a re- 


_ cent issue of a bakers’ magazine a re- 
| search man employed by the bakers’ 





association says: “In frozen egggs, 
the goodness is held in. An egg shell 
is not a perfect package. It is porous 
and, if permitted to, may absorb odors 
and admit bacteria. In keeping eggs 
at or near zero temperature there are 
several very delicate oils, those that 
give the egg flavor, that do not turn 
rancid. A shell egg can not be car- 
ried below freezing without breaking 
the shell, and above-freezing tempera- 
tures will not preserve these oils as 
well as near-zero temperatures.” 
There is also considerable evidence 
that the lower temperatures which are 
practical for carrying frozen eggs: in 
storage preserve the vitamin proper- 
ties longer than temperatures at 
which shell eggs must be carried. 





Looking Ahead 


We will soon come to the time of the 
year when the chicks are all hatched 
and they are either growing into birds 
that will make a profitable flock or 
something has happened to them that 
will make us want to change our 
methods during coming years. 


One of the best times to analyze our 
mistakes of management is when 
those mistakes are fresh in our mind. 
If we allow them to go until next year 


before we decide to change our plans, | 
we are apt to lay our losses to luck 


when next year rolls around. There- 
fore there is no time as good as the 
present to make our plans for next 
spring. 

Some producers have raised a larger 
percentage of chicks this year than 
last. In some cases the dry weather 
has been the cause. In more cases the 
method of management has been 
changed to overcome some of the mis- 
takes of former years. 

The fresh ground method of raising 
young chicks has been more widely 
used this year than ever before. 
Where producers have given this 
method a fair trial, they have found 
that it reduces losses in young chicks. 


As the season advances, these pro- | 


ducers will find that the chickens will 
be freer from parasites and worms 
than in former years. 

The use of a balanced ration for 
chicks has been developing rapidly 
during the past few years. This 
means that more of the chicks will be 
developed so that the pullets will be 
ready to start laying this fall, rather 
than to wait until next spring. Feed- 
ing is‘a problem that will still permit 
changes, if the chicks are not growing 
properly. Pullets that start laying in 
the fall make a greater profit for their 
owners than those that must be hoard- 
ed for almost a year before they start 
laying. 

Well bred birds also deserve atten- 
tion. Good breeding stock may now 
be purchased from various sources at 
reasonable prices. There is little éx- 
cuse for‘anyone not having birds ‘that 
will give good results. 

People who failed to raise as many 
chicks this spring as needed may still 
meet their requirements by the pur- 
chase of pullets that are six, eight or 
ten weeks of age. Some hatcheries 
as well as some breeders are now mak- 
ing a specialty of producing pullets of 
this kind. People who have either 
failed to raise sufficient birds to meet 
their needs, or people who do not care 
to brood chickens at home, find these 
young pullets are very useful. 





Separate Pullets and Cockerels 

It will pay to separate young cock- 
erels from the pullets when eight to 
ten weeks of age.. This will give the 
pullets a chance for better develop- 
ment, and enable the poultryman to 
force the cockerels for market. Time 
and labor will be saved by hopper 
feeding the grain to the growing chicks 
after five weeks of age. Put the grain 
and mash hoppers out on the range 
and induce a maximum of exercise. 
This keeps the chicks out in the sun- 
shine for vigor and vitality in the 


' young stock. - 








Dear Folks: 


You will be amazed at the differenga 
between Ames Quality Chicks and op. 
dinary chicks. Actually, you wil 
Write for our.new literature, deserip. 
ing how the laying flocks are cod-liyey. 
oil fed, how every flock is Personally 
handled and egg production checkeq_ 
and how chicks from every flock ar 


before a single chick is shipped. Ames 

prices are no higher, but there’s a vast 

difference in the results Ames chicks 

give you. Write for literature today, 
Yours truly, 


(Signed) TED ROOD. 


225 Kellogg Ames, lowa 

We also maintain hatcheries at Ne. 
vada and Story City, Iowa. These are 
Accredited Hatcheries. 

















AMERICAN CERT-O-CULD 

All chicks from pure bred, culled, and inspected 
flock. All eggs set must weigh 22 os. to the 
dozen or more. Jamesway hatched. 100% alive 
delivery, prepaid. 100 =200 500 
W. and Buff Leghorns, Heavy Mixed $7.75 $15.00 $37.09 
S. C. Barred Rocks and S.C. Reds 9.25 18.00 44.06 
Buff Orp., W.Wyandottes, W. Rocks 9.75 19.00 46.50 
yo, _ re a ae « 6.50 12.50 32.09 
1c per chick more on orders less than 100. Two, 
three, four and five week old chicks at 5c per 
chick more each week. Ks your order, 
balance a few days before delivery. 

SCHECKELS’ HATCHERY, Box 2, Spring Brook, lowa 











DR. J. E. SALSBURY 
Charles City, lowa 
Specialist and Writer on 
Poultry Diseases 


Consultation by Letter Free 
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The Albert City Governor 

, aim for Ford Motor, 
OG with extra efficient 
fan $7.95. Portable 
Motor stand with 
pulley, for Ford 
motor $14.75. Pul- 
ley and Bearing ae 
sembly only $7.45. 
Extra efficient fan 
)} $1.25. Send for 
circulars. 


SUPERIOR MACHINE & MFG. CO. 
ALBERT CITY, [OWA 
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SAFETY FIRST! o..” fn, taver 


tising in Wallaces’ Farmer. If you do 
not find in Wallaces’ Farmer the arti- 
eles you want to buy, just let us know 
what you want and we will be giad to 
give you names of reliable firms. 


A TRACTOR FOR 
YOUR FARM , 


“SUPER FOUR’ 


The Huber Super Four Tractor 
supplies the kind of power your 
farm requires. Ideal for all belt 
and draw bar work. Made in 
three. sizes —a@ size for your 
needs. Send for your copy of the 
Huber “Super Four” Catalog. 
THE HUBER MFG. CO. 

Dept.42 MARION, OHIO 






























-THE HUBER MBG. CO., Marion, Obio 


Please send me your 1923 
CATALOG 


























tested and re-tested for LIVABILIpy} 1 











AMES HATCHERY} 


Scheckels’ Quality Chicks 





Address 
Town State = 
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MFALFA and Prairie Hay 






_ Meme Hay & Mill Feed Co, Sioux City, lewa 
PEED CORN Mis zetes. sory cmsut 
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SILOS 


FOR, real, worth- 
while, profitable 


















Our years of expe- 
rience in the field 
emable us to furnish 
you a silo that shall 
be a source of profit 
and pride to you. 
This picture shows 
one of three 16x45 
Redfield Silos at 
fowa State College, 


Ames. 


GET FREE ILLUS- 
TRATED FOLDER. 


other farm build- 
ings now or later. 
2 It is full of valu- 
Redfield, lowa able information. 


D BRICK & 
REDFIELD 














rn Cribs and Granaries 


Co 
free plans and yeu'l} save 
coo in dingo Bey ‘ora Kewa- 


VATORS 


1800 bushels of ear 
hour. cheap- 


7122 Burtington Avenue, Kewanee, Mlinois 








Copper Bearing Galvanized 
Steel Portable Elevators, wid- 
est sections, greatest capacity, 
greatest strength, greatest life. 
Will elevate all small grains 
and ear corn. 







Catalog Shows 
Different Types 


PORTABLE ELEVATOR MFG. CO. 


257 McMunn Street BLOOMINGTON, ILLINOIS 

















with all i 
ments, 0i}-filled| 
.stave, planted in- 


for fall 
Jars about special 
big saving, Address: 
WESTERN SILO CO. 
105 Eleventh St., 
Des Moines, iowa 











cHAINELE WAT OR 
HEAVY DUTY TYPE 


Built of 3-inch Lumber and 
Heavy Roller Chain. 

Wm. Garbers, Napoleon, O., 
says: “I elevate 100 Bushels 
Grain In 4-Minutes with my 
MORTON ELEVATOR. 

Strongest, Simplest and Easi-. 4 
est Running. Ca Free 


| MQRTON PRODUCTS CO.,Box720 Morton, lil. 
CROSS DRIVEWAY 


Mimes ELEVATOR 

















MALLEABLE OR ROLLER CHAIN 
Runs easiest. No short turns 
Built strongest. Lasts longest. 
Greater capacity. Thousands in use. 





Cornrunssame direction as buck- 
ets. Elevates Ear Corn, Wheat, 
Oats, 50 Bushels in 3 Minutes. 
Catalog and Crib PlansF ree. Write 


THR MEYER MFG. CO., Box 1369 Morton, Ilinois. 


Ground Limestone 
For Agricultural Purposes 


Write for price and FREE Sample 
DOLESE BROS. COMPANY 
207. W. Wacker Drive, Chicago, Illinois 

Plant: Buffalo, lowa 








ln car lots. Guaranteed weights and grades 
at right prices. 





les; some medium 


high test. Charles Roth, Jesup, lowa. 








Please mention Wallaces’ Farmer 


LITTLE GIANT ELEVATORS 2a 








The Dairy 


Our readers are invited to contribute their experi- 
ence to this department. Questions concerning dairy 
management will 














be cheerfully answered. 








Centralizers Encourage Better 
Cream 
A better cream campaign sponsored 
by the centralizer creameries of the 
state which promises to lead to buy- 
ing cream on grade is the result of 
plans which have been laid by these 


organizations during recent weeks. 
This is probably the most forward 
looking step that has been taken by 
le these creameries since several years 
ago when some of them started to buy- 
ing on grade without giving the prob- 
lem a thoro study. 

The present plans look forward to a 
-gradual campaign thru their own or- 
ganization. This will then spread to 
their contact with producers. —Even- 
tually it is hoped that it will result in 
buying cream on grade, especially in 
communities where producers are de- 


system of flat price buying. 

The first step will be the publica- 
tion of posters which will emphasize 
the important factors in the care and 
handling of cream. They will be put 
on display in cream stations, banks, 
express offices and similar locations. 
The next step will be to require all 
cream station operators to ship cream 
to the creameries at least three times 
weekly, and oftener if they have a 
full can of cream. Cream station op- 
erators will be requested to keep all 
| good cream separate from that of 
| poorer grade instead of mixing the 
| good and poor cream as is often the 
case at the present time. In some 
cases letters and folders will be used 
in putting the essentials of this better 
cream campaign before both the buy- 
ers and producers of cream. 





sirous of a change from the present | 


It is hoped that the steps enumerat- | 


ed will receive the active support of 


all creameries in the state. Quality 
of cream has a most important influ- 
ence on the price paid for butterfat. 
If these steps are reasonably success- 
ful, it should be only a step further 
to buy cream on grade. 





Cows Need Proteins and Minerals 


When one stops to consider that 
approximately 27 per cent of the dry 
matter in milk is protein one better 
appreciates why a dairy cow must be 
supplied with sufficient protein if 
they are to produce milk efficiently. 
When one further stops to consider 
that milk is one of the best foods 
to supply lime and phosphorus for 
human consumption, one appreciates 
why a dairy cow must have minerals 
in a well balanced ration. 

On pasture the work of furnishing a 


difficult as during winter months. A 
grain mixture of corn and oats, to- 
gether with 25 per cent of linseed 
meal or cottonseed meal will usually 
supply a balanced ration for average 
cows. When dairy cows are on pas- 
ture the beneficial influence of the 
sun, together with the higher degree 
of digestibility of the grasses, seems 
to supply most of the minerals need- 
ed. Tests have shown that cows will 
build up a slight reserve of minerals 
while on pasture. If a good legume 
pasture, such as sweet clover, is avail- 
able, the amounts of feed needed by 
the cows will be Jess than when the 
pasture consists of short, dried blue 
grass. 

Cows that are stinted on feed while 
on pasture will not show the effects 
much during the first months of 
spring, but the effect will be greatly 
noticed during summer and fall. If 
pastures are abundant, a condition 
that does not seem likely this spring, 
only a small amount of feed needs to 
be given during May and June. Even 
then it is well to increase the feed as 
the summer advances, rather than to 
wait for a falling off in milk supply 
to indicate need for increased rations. 





Writing advertisers. 
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balanced ration to the cows is not so | 
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59Years of De Laval Service 
~ and novww the best ofall.. 
Cream Separators 





INCE Dr. De Laval invented the first continuous discharge centrifugal 
cream separator in 1878, De Laval Separators have always ‘been in the 
lead. Practically every detail of separator construction has been De Laval 

originated. As these features have been imitated, still further improvements 
have been made. 

Each De Laval has in its day been the leading separator. Asa result more 
than four million have been made. They are used in every country of the world, 
and fhere are practically as many im use as all other makes combined. 

Now the 1928 “Golden Series’? De Laval Separators mark another step 
forward. They are the crownimg achievement in 50 years of leadership and 
service to the dairy industry. 

They are the most complete, efficient and beautiful cream separators ever 
made. They are all that could be hoped for in such a machine and must prove 
a source of pride as well as profit to every owner. 

Some of the improvements are: Beautiful gold and black finish; com- 
pletely enclosed gears; improved regulating cover and float; turnable supply 
can; easier starting and turning; oil window, and the “‘floating bowl.” 

The best way to judge a new “Golden Anniversary” De Laval machine is 
to see one, and better still to try it side-by-side with any other separator. Not 
one person in a hundred who does that will fail to choose the De Laval. 

“Golden Series”? machines are now on display by Authorized De Laval 
Dealers everywhere. ‘They will be glad to show them to you, or write to nearest 
office below ‘for full information. 


The De Laval Separator Company 
NEW YORK CHICAGO SAN FRANCISCO 
165 Broadway 600 Jackson Blvd. 61 Beale Street 





50" 


GOLDEN 
ANNIVERSARY. 


First in 1878 
Best in 1928 





De Lava 












e Do your buying from firms advertising in 

Safety First WALLACES’ FARMER. If you do not find 
in WALLACES’ FARMER the articles you 

want to buy now, just let us know what you want and we will be glad to 
give you names of reliable firms from whom you can make the purchase. 














Use the dip that’s 
standardized 


ALWAYS full strength, always 
uniform. Dr. Hess Dip and Dis- 
infectant has a fixed carbolic acid 
coefficient of 5, which means that it is five times as strong 
as carbolic acid. Being standardized, you always know 
exactly how much water to add to make your dipping mix- 
ture right for scab, sheep ticks, cattle ticks and hog lice. 


| DA ee s Be DD 8 5 


AND DISINFECTANT 


The superior emulsion it makes is an outstanding feature—the finest, 
milk-white emulsion of any dip you can buy. No settlings, no 
gathering oil streaks on top, no matter 
how long your emulsion stands. 

A powerful disinfectantiand destroyer 
of disease germs. Keeps down foul 
odors, makes living quarters healthful. 
Fully guaranteed. 

DR. HESS & CLARK, Inc. 
Ashland, Ohio 



























NICHOLSON FILES 
> Save. 





(TRADE MARK) 


Seagate INSPECTION and frequent Ben 
attention to the horses’ hoofs will | ¢3<:' 
avoid many a delay in the work of the farm. [W4sy%y 

ys 


For dressing down the hoof and removing 

the overgrowth about the shoe, the % 
NICHOLSON Horse Rasp, made especially (9% 
for the purpose, does the work with the : 























least effort. , 
Farmers and blacksmiths will do well to Se 
keep this tool always on hand. o of, 
NICHOLSON FILE COMPANY ise 
Providence, R. I., U. S. A. ie 
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—A File for Every Purpose 
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| Exide 
| BATTERY 
'Q2 and up..... 


| Sees part that forms the finished 

Exide Battery is made of the finest 
materials that can be obtained, And the forty years of 

i experience of The Electric Storage Battery Co. in build- 

i ing batteries for every purpose enable them to blend 

| these parts into a y balanced unit. Hence the 

| traditional long life of Exide Batteries . . . their depend- 
ability . . . their infrequent need of repairs. 


mi THE ELECTRIC STORAGE BATTERY COMPANY, Philadelphia 
Exide Batteries of Canada, Limited, Toronto 
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Your Farm Needs a General 
Utility Car 
The farmer, above all other people, 
can make good use of a general utility 
or hackabout car, for saving time and 
saving his family car from unneces- 


sary depreciation. With the greater 
adoption of the closed type of car, the 
matter of good, smart paint jobs, clean 
floors and upholstery, and unbroken 
glass becomes of increasing impor- 
tance in the operation of the family 
car. Not only do good appearance 
and cleanliness add materially to the 
satisfaction and pleasure every mem- 
ber of the family gets out of the car 
(which after all forms a large part of 
the service value obtained from a nice 
car), but often means a material sav- 
ing in preventing soiled clothing and 
shoes, torn clothes, serious scratches 
and cuts, and so on. It is not uncom- 
mon that a single long, hard trip thru 
spring mud may depreciate a new fam- 
ily car as much as the entire first cost 
of a very serviceable utility used car. 
With the rapid increase in the sale 
of new automobiles, the supply of 
used cars has become so much greater 
than the demand that almost unbeliev- 
able bargains in unused transporta- 
tion can be secured, especially in the 
open models. It is not at all unusual 
to run across open used cars which 
have not run over 20,000 miles, and 
with but little cost sich cars could 
be made to give four or five times as 
much additional service as a utility 
car or light truck, since for this sort of 
service a little piston slap or other én- 
gine noise is not particularly objec- 
tionable and the important thing is to 
get over the ground with reasonable 
certainty and fuel economy. 
For general utility work on the 
farm such a car can be used without 
any ehanges whatever for going to 
and from school in bad weather, for 
hauling cream and eggs and poultry to 
market and bringing back supplies, 
for taking grain to the grist mill and 
hauling back a few sacks of flour or 
feed, for quick trips after machinery 
repairs or twine or other supplies, for 
taking the radio battery to town for 
charging (more and more farmers are 
finding it easy to do this at home with 
a small six-volt generator from an old 
car), for gathering and delivering seed 
corn and supplying seed to the plant- 
ing field,.and so on. Even more impor- 
tant than any of these is to have a 
second car for emergency use when 
the family car is in use or is laid up 
for repairs. I can-hardly imagine of 
an up-to-date hustling farm where a 
utility car of this kind could not be 
made useful at least once almost ev- 
ery day of the year. 
Many farmers prefer to put a light 
rack body on this utility car and use it 
as a light truck, but not to make any 
changes of importance in the chassis. 
They feel that this type is just as 
convenient as the regular body type 
for all of the above mentioned uses, 
and in addition is so much more con- 
venient about getting loads on and 
off and hence can be used for so many 
more purposes. With it at one load 





ENGINEERING 





can be hauled several cans of milk or _ 





cream, three or four crates of poultry, 
several sacks of grain, a dozen or gp 
baskets of fruit, a hog or two for gale 
or for breeding, several bales of hay or 
straw, a plow or cultivator or fa: 

mill, fuel and oil and other supplies tg 
the tractor, a half day’s supply of seed 
grain, and so on. Any farm will haye 


hundreds of uses for such a light | 


truck. 
Also we often receive inquiries about 


how to convert these used cars into © 


regular trucks for hauling grain, 
gravel, crushed limestone, and so on, 
I do not believe, however, that it pays 
to buy heavier rear axles and differ. 
entials, chain drive attachments, heay- 
ier transmission, and other changes 
which mean considerable outlay for 
materials and garage labor for chang. 
ing cars into trucks for heavy service, 
I think the same amount of money 
put into a regular commercial truck 
will give better value in the long rm, 
Of course, where the farmer is espe- 
cially skillful and can get the neces- 
sary parts cheap and do most of the 
work himself, some of these converted 
trucks really give wonderful values for 
their actual costs. We have hada 
few cases of this kind already in these 
columns. 

Finally, when the engine passes the 


stage where it no longer will pay to ’ 


try to keep it running, the chassis 
often can be made into a very service 
able four-wheel or two-wheel trailer. 
The combination of the utility car and 
a good trailer certainly puts the farm 
er in good shape to take care of his 
every day transportation problems 
and at the same time to save his good 
car for pleasure and family use. If 
the chassis goes bad and the engine 


is still in good shape, the latter can | 


be made into a very serviceable unit 


for putting on a corn picker or other | 


implement for driving the machinery, 
or for belt use for driving the wood 
saw, ensilage cutter, feed grinder, 
grain elevator, driving blower to dry 
grain or soft corn, and for other farm 
machinery requiring a little more 
power than the average gas engine 
will furnish. 
for a governor and a pulley to take 
off the power, will transform these 
into very serviceable belt power units 
—I. W. D. 


Selling Walnut Lumber 


So many readers are asking for ad 
vice on the marketing of walnut and 
other kinds of trees, that perhaps @ 
few suggestions may be of general 
help. The most important thing for 
the farmer to remember is not to be 
hasty about selling but to take plenty 
of time to investigate and locate the 
very best markets for the particular 
kinds and sizes of trees he may have. 
Black walnut isin great demand now 
and comparatively high priced, due 
largely to the growing demand for 
black walnut furniture, decorative 
trim, bank and store fixtures, and the 





increasing use of black walnut veneer. 


With the supply.of good sized trees 
constantly decreasing, prices are more 
likely to rise than to fall. Also whilé 


waiting the trees are growing and the 


att 





Usually a few dollars | 
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crop, if properly handled and 
fully sold, can be made to bring 
~ jp good returns. 
fics Logs suitable for cutting into ply- 
or veneer, to bring a price of 
0 per thousand board feet at the 
oh must be 18 to 24 inches in diam- 
eter at the small end and particularly 
dear of defects. Larger logs of good 
i ty. naturally bring higher prices, 
especially if the grain or figure is es- 
ly good; while smaller logs and 
\ of fair quality generally do not 
‘pring more than $100 per thousand 
“poard feet at the mill. The price for 
‘ganding walnut trees is usually about 
$50 per thousand board feet less than 
at the mill, due to the cost of cutting, 
hauling and freight charges. Walnut 
trees if good, marketable size, should 
not be cut until the owners get in 
touch with the United States Forest 
' Service, Washington, D.«C., or with 
the forestry department of their state 



















ltry, college of agriculture. 

T 80 These authorities can advise as to 
Sale the proper size and length of logs for 
Y Or pest prices, where the best prices for 
ning different sizes can be obtained, how 
8 to to estimate standing trees and to 
Seed measure logs after cutting, and can 


res furnish lists of firms likely to be inter- 
leh ested in buying. It is understood that 
timber of this type, which is to be 


bout used largely for veneer and special - 


into purposes, should be marketed in log 


ain, form and should never be sawed into 
on. jumber in the ordinary saw mill. 
ays There is an excellent Farmers Bulletin 
‘fer. on Marketing Walnut Lumber. 
Day. Owners of timber of any kind would 
ges do well to send to the forestry people 
for for free bulletins and circulars on tim- 
Ang: ber operations, and the closer they can 
tee keep in touch with these authorities 
~ and make use of their free expert ad- 
uek vice, the more money they can make 
be out of their timber. 
ward Also our readers should be careful 
- as to whom they sell their logs, to be 
the sure they get their money. Many 
ted cases have been reported where sharp- 
for ers go thru a neighborhood, offering 
la yery attractive prices for walnut and 
- other logs. The logs are loaded and 
shipped, but that is the last heard of 
the them. It is best. to deal only with 
to known firms that our protective asso- 
: ciation can assure you is reliable, as 


the results are more likely to be satis- 
et. i tetory all around. if the firm is un- 
nd ‘known,. be sure that the logs are prop- 
i erly scaled in board feet by the tables 
his given in the forest service bulletins, 
- and then insist on being paid in cash 
. or certified checks before the logs are 
ine 

an 


loaded and shipped. 





nit R 
et @ Breaking In the New Car 

i |. The first 500 miles in the use of a 
‘mew car is very important and has a 


ry very great influence on the life and 
™m serviceability of the car. Even tho 
re the parts of a new car are carefully 
. and accurately made, these parts must 
ke | %¢ adjusted to each other before they 
se can function properly. High points 
iS. on the bearings must be smoothed, 
tool and grinding marks worn away, 
and a high polish acquired. 

First, follow explicitly the manufac- 
turer’s directions for the “breaking in” 
Period, which usually is 500 miles. 
After this period, and when the engine 

. is warm, occasionally accelerate up to 
forty or forty-five miles an hour. Im- 
whediately the speedometer registers 
forty or forty-five, slow down to 
around thirty-five miles an hour. This 
enables the oil to circulate freely 
among the moving parts. The short 
‘bursts of speed permit the parts to 

_ become accommodated to full load 

‘Operation without danger of burning 

or sticking, which might occur with 
_ continued high speed running. 

| At the end of the first 1,000 miles 
| the car should be driven back to the 
_ dealer for a complete check. See that 
_ the valve adjustments are correct, the 
_@mpression even on all cylinders, the 
distributor contact points checked. 
The operation of the steering gear and 
Huenment of the front wheels shouid 
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cleats 





the ruts and gives 
head-room as well 


Buick offers you far more than 
fleet, low, dashing lines... It 
provides all of the distinction 
of smart, low-swung bodies by 
Fisher with the additional ad- 
vantages of generous head-room 
and road-clearance. 

This remarkable combination of 
modish, graceful beauty —maxi- 
mum head-room—and ability 


result of the Buick double-drop 
frame. 


This brilliant advancement, 
pioneered by Buick months 
ago, places Buick far ahead in 
beauty, safety and all-around 


v + na 


BUICK MOTOR COMPANY 








FLINT, MICHIGAN 
to clear the ruts—is the direct Division of General Motors Corporation 
SEDANS $1195 to #1995 : COUPES 1195 to 41850 
SPORT MODELS 1195 to #1525 


All prices f. o. b. Flint, Mich. government tax to be added. 
The G.M.A.C. finance plan, the most desirable, is available. 


BUICK 


WHEN BETTER AUTOMOBILES ARE BUILT...BUICK WILL BUILD THEM 





be checked, and be sure the nuts 
which hold the wheels on the rear 
axle are tight and without sign of 
looseness. 

A car properly broken in and regu- 
larly checked at a good service sta- 
tion should give many thousands of 
miles of carefree operation at a mini- 
mum of expense. 





Tools for the Farm Shop 


According to Arkansas College of 
Agriculture authorities, the farm shop 
will pay for itself» many times in 


money and time saved. Care, however, 
should be exercised in choosing the 
equipment for the shop. 
Woodworking tools should be chosen 
first. The following will make the 
basis for a good kit: A medium weight 
claw hammer, a 24-inch framing brace 
and bits of %, %-% and 1 inch in 
diameter. The above list of good qual- 
ity can be bought for from $10 to $15. 





As needs demand the following tools 
may be added: 25% point rip saw, a 
24-inch wrecking bar, a 24-inch level 
a %- and %-inch wood chisel and an 
8-inch draw knife. 

For sharpening the field and shop 
tools an emery wheel which can be 
operated by foot power will prove well 
worth its cost. 

A very satisfactory wood for bench 
vise can be made by using a 1x16-inch 
bench screw and using a well sea- 
soned piece of hard wood for the vise 
face. For metal and pipe work a 
bench or leg type vise which has a 
removable set of pipe jaws will come 
in very handy. 

Miscellanedus tools to be included 
very profitable are: A i14inch pipe 
wrench, a 12-inch adjustable wrench, 
a 10-inch hack saw and a dozen extra 
blades, two cold chisels, a machine 
punch, a 244-pound bal pean hammer, 
a pair of tin snips, and a %- %- and %- 
‘inch drill bits, with square shanks. 





| Bankers and Farms 


To Wallaces’ Farmer: 

I was reading about sending the 
poor farmer to town. You can take 
the words poor farmer in ‘two ‘ways. 
One way, poor financially, or poor in 
ambition and ability. As far as poor 
financially is concerned, there are 2 
lot of farmers sent to town because 
they had to and not because it was a 
fault of their own but a fault of their 
banker. In many cases a good, hard 
and honest worker, just because he 
could not meet all his bills at once, 
his banker would lese faith in him. 
In my opinion, if some of these bank- 
ers would take more interest in what 
is going on on the farm by driving 
out in the country after banking hours, 
instead of trying to see who is best 
golfer or who is best tennis player, I 
think it would give a poor farmer bet-, 
ter financial credit. 

A READER. 





—I.-'W.-D. 


Hamilton County, Iowa. 
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(Continued from page 4) 
the engineer curiously as he spoke, won- 
dering, perhaps, what his reaction to the 
announcement would be. 

Stuart nodded as he dropped into a 
chair. “Tt supposed you had,” he an- 
swered; “but why?” 

*Pidn’t I explain that the silver mar- 
ket had gone flat?” 

“It’s not the first time it’s been low,” 
the engineer replied, quietly. ‘‘Why not 
finish our development work and be ready 
for quantity production when prices are 
more favorable?” 

Murdock frowned. 

“It won’t do, Stuart. We’re not inclined 
to speculate in futures, and it is ex- 
tremely uncertain when the market will 
recover. This is something different, you 
know—paper money replacing silver in 
foreign currency. That, and the amount 
of silver being recovered as a by-product 
by different industries, has made the de- 
mand very weak.” 

“Listen!” demanded Stuart. “We're on 
the trail of an ore body that will run so 
strong to silver that no by-product pro- 
duction can possibly bring it low enough 
but that there will still remain a profit.” 

Murdock smiled. 

“If you are right, there will be plenty 
of time for opening it up when conditions 
justify.” 

“I can’t afford to wait,” Stuart an- 
swered simply. “Frankly, when I went 
into this thing I had but ten thousand 
dollars—a legacy, to be exact. As you 
already know, I put six thousand of it 
into the company at first. I need what 
little funds I have active.” 


LOOMQUIST’S bitter features worked. 

“A man with no more capital than 
that has no business trying to sit in on 
a game of this kind.” 

“Not when the cards are stacked 
against him,” Stuart agreed. 

Murdock’s answering laugh was meant 
to be hearty. 

“No use of hard feeling over this. We 
know how you feel. That’*s one reason 
why as a rule we seldom take in an out- 
sider. They hate to stand the losses. 
Losing, you know, is part of the game. 
Right now we need our money in other 
places. The mine will have to wait. 
That’s final.” 

Stuart fumbled at an inside pocket, his 


eyes hot. Drawing out a notebook, he 
tossed it on the table. No one moved 
to touch it. 


“And that is what?” Murdock inquired, 
with a lift of his eyebrows. 

“That is the record of the amount I 
spent out of my private account to keep 
things moving at the mine.” 

Murdock shifted the cigar to the other 
corner of his mouth. ‘What do you want 
us to do about it?’ 

“Look it over and see if it’s correct,” 
Stuart directed~ shortly. “The list of 
checks at the end pays all the help up to 
date.” 

Bloomquist objected: 
let the miners wait.’ 

“Wait! Wait!” Stuart almost yelled. 
“Those men have got shoes and groceries 
to buy for their families. Those things 
don’t wait; they keep coming.” 

Murdock flipped the pages without in- 
terest. 

“It’s all right as far as I can see,” he 
observed, pushing it back to the middle 
of the table; “all right, that is, except 
that Stuart had better have controlled 
his impulse to make everybody happy by 
paying them off.” 

“Then would you mind paying me back 
the amounts due?” 

Murdock appeared surprised. 

“We didn’t expect anything so unrea- 
sonable of you,” he remarked reprov- 


“You should have 


ingly. 
Stuart’s restraint was slipping. 
“Unreasonable!” he shouted. “Great 


heavens, man, is it unreasonable to ask 
for payments that you and half a dozen 
other men here have guaranteed a dozen 
times?” 

“But we were to pay you when we 
began shipping ore,” Murdock answered, 
blandly, looking down at the table. ‘‘Gen- 
tlemen, I believe we are still agreed.on 
that point except Mr. Stuart, who shows 
signs of hysteria.” 

Mack found his body shaking as he 
leaned across the table. 

“That means that you repudiate your 
word?” 

“Not in the least,” Murdock answered 
suavely. ‘We keep it to the letter. We'll 
pay as we said we would—when we start 
shipping.” 


OMETHING snapped within Stuart. 

Moved by an impulse stronger than 
reason, he sprang to feet. He heard 
a chair fall over and saw a line of white 
faces thru a n haze. 

“What are you one to do?” someone 
shouted. 

A hand reached out and attempted to 
detain him as he rushed. He drove a 
fist against the man’s mouth, and found 
himself. looking down at Murdock’s 
startled features. Others were tearing at 
him as he strove like a maniac to hit 
again. Then he was pulled down re mass 
attack. Thru the smother of bodies above 
him, he heard Bloomquist’s shrill voice: 
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“The brutes!” she flared. 
stand? 
home.” 
“No!” 
She shook his shoulder. 

“Then to the hotel.” 

*“T’m thru with such luxuries as hotels.” 
“Then for a ride,” the girl suggested 
desperately. ‘You can’t sit in the street 
indefinitely. Here, climb into my car. 
I’ve got an errand to do before I start.” 
Patricia saw the engineer safely seated 
within the coupe before running upstairs 
to the committee room. Affairs were still 
in an uproar when she arrived. Chairs 
were upturned, and conversation was of 
a heated type. Jim Murdock was holding 
a bloody handkerchief to his mouth, while 
Bloomquist appeared more reptilian than 
ever with a livid green and blue puff for 
his right eye. 

“Hello, Pat,” her father called, with 
forced levity. “A young cyclone just 
passed thru here. Did it get anyone on 
the street?” 

Patricia ignored the question and came 
directly to the point. 

“Are you men intending to beat Stuart 
out of the money that’s coming to him?” 


“Can you 
Come; I’m going to take you 





“Give him the bum’s rush down the 
i boys!”’ 





Her father frowned. 


young cub like him to learn is 
his reverses without whining.” 

“Reverses. are one thing,” retorted Pa- 
tricia stubbornly, “and being tricked is 
another. I should think you would re- 
frain from making unnecessary enemies 
from policy, if for no other reason.” 

“‘What possible difference could the en- 
mity of the visionary son of a thieving old 
resort keeper make?’ Murdock inquired. 
“Run along, now, and teach him a new 
pone step, if you want to heal his feel- 
ngs. 

“You—you—” gasped Patricia, her hand 
on the door. “The nerve of you calling 
anyone thieving!” 


NXIOUSLY she glanced at her com- 

panion as the car sped up the long 
grade. Familiar with his moods, she 
sensed something of the black depths of 
dejection thru which he was passing. In 
silence they drove to where they could 
feel the summit wind, and see the long 
rows of hills marching eastward in giant 
steps. Most troubles dwindled into trifles 
as one looked far out and down into the 
immense tranquility of the White Fish 
basin. There, snow-fed rivers roared sea- 
ward between purple mesas, robed in sage 


to take 
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the floor and swirled in a vortex of blows | he answered. “It has a harsh ring. Stu- aeeeory to Far ~ 
out upon the landing. A moment later, | art is simply going to wait for his pay ae be 
he sat, dazed and collarless, on the pave- | till we start shipping the ore from the abl 
ment at the foot of the stair, A shadow | property.” _ Sre 
fell across his head, which throbbed as “That may be never,” Pat flung back. isn't 
tho it would split. “Do you call it sportsmanship to slip out Wan 
“Mack Stuart, what have they been | from under a less experienced man on a ae 
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. Titanic forces worked on a 
antic scale that made the triumphs or 
of the beholder shrink to infini- 

rtions. 

sinacla, stopped where they could see 
white serrated summits of the north- 
the Winge floating on the heat mists. 

-_ laughed. 
“you're a brick, Pat, but all this view 
makes me think of is the road I wanted to 
, Maybe you don’t understand why 
i io 
pack t 





keen about this thing. It dates 
o the time when my people and 
’ were two of the big families down 
; in. Mine were at Kamer and 
ee ert Well, 


in our own localities. Yours saw 


ed of a good road to connect with 


ed 
4 ~a railroad, and got one built-into Green 


Springs. Mine did nothing, and when 
Kamer and the other towns around woke 
all communication was established by 
of Green Springs, and the north peo- 
were too poor and lacking in _ influ- 
ence to get what they needed. What I 


"pave always wanted to do, was to build 


that road which my grandfather should 

‘fave made, and then’ go down there at 

the end of it and make my home on some 
ranch—grow up with the road and 

jnto the people’s esteem at the same 
” 


Patricia nodded her dark head, and the 
sunlight glancing from the smooth black- 
ness of her hair made pink allurement of 
an ear above the white symmetry of her 


“But there’s no reason why you can’t 
1d it yet,” she pointed out. 
Pextow could I build it? What with?’ 
exploded. 
“] don’t know,” she answered; ‘“‘but 
nine times out of every ten, there is a 


| way if one only wants to badly enough.” 


“what made your dad and the rest 
want to drop the thing so suddenly? I 
don’t believe it was the slump in silver.” 

“No, it wasn’t that alone,” Patricia 
agreed. ‘“‘They’re too used to gambling 
From little things 
I've heard, I believe they are starting on 
some new scheme that takes ready mon- 
ey. Stopping work at your mine was only 
one of several little economies they are 
Like an individual 
quitting cigars. What are you going to 
do now, Mack?” 

“Tt haven’t an idea,” he answered, ‘“‘fur- 
“ther than getting a job for the coming 
winter. Maybe,’ he added with a short 
laugh, “I'll end up at the resort. Dad’s 


_ going to put up some new buildings that 


will make work all fall and winter.” 

“That would be admitting defeat,” she 
objected. 

‘Isn't that what it is?” 

“No!” Patricia flared. “It’s only a les- 
gon. I know you can get money at one 
of the Green Springs banks to carry you 
while you’re looking.” 

“What bank?” Stuart asked bluntly. 

“The First National would, I know—up 
to two thousand dollars.’’ 

“Look around here, Pat,” 
manded. . 

Slowly the. girl complied. 

» “Is that where you keep your account?” 

Patricia nodded. 

“I suppose you have about two thou- 
sand,” he remarked, his voice a trifle 
husky. 

“Just about,” Patricia agreed, looking 
away Once more. 

He was silent for a moment, then asked 
suddenly, “Will you marry me, Pat, as 
soon as I have a good job and can take 
care of you?”’ 

“No,” she answered quickly. “The man 
Imarry must have more than a job. He 


Stuart de- 


_has to show that he’s a fighter—not phy- 


sieally, you know,” she went on, with a 
shy glance; “but the kind of fighting that 
— brains to think and grit to hold on. 

‘will be no trick for anyone of your 


ability to get a comfortable berth within 
By or 


i 


so, and hang on to it. But that 


| isn’t what I’m looking for in a man. I 


to see him start for some worth- 
oe If he 
‘ties with all that’s in him, and fails, I 


3 ai him anyway. But I’ve got to see 


fight. ” 


CB followed this outburst. The 
Maples on_the hills stirred in their 
while a mother 
ise led her half-grown chicks out to 
Toadway to dust. There was a sound 
Stackling dock to their right—then a 
 white-faced steer broke thru the 
, and seeing the car, stopped short 
@ his tracks, pawing at the earth with 
front feet while he rumbled throaty 
‘ into the dust that spurted from 
breath of his nostrils, 
time for the fall round-up,” 
remarked listlessly. 
” Pat agreed, “the aspens on the 
‘points are bare already. ‘Will you 
8 the money, Mack? ‘Take it as a 











heard the pleading in her tone, 
bok his head. 

not that far gone,” he answered 
. “T’ve still gas aore’ in the old 
le to carry me forty or miles. 
take me back to town. I need to 
my way.” * 
they turned onto Main street,- a 
aired woman with stately car- 
& crossing the pavement. At 
# Of the coupe, she waited and beck- 














=f0r them to stop. 





nt Helen!” exclaimed Patricia. “Of 






















Illustrious NewChrysler“72” 
performance out-Chryslers 
even Chrysler. It has jolted 
the public’s preconceived 
notions of what its money 
should be able to buy. 


Here is a truly marvelous car, 
in body styles priced from 
$1545 to $1795, which gives 
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“Why pay 1000 more...when 


CHRYSLER 72” 
1545 


gives you greater performance 


72 miles and more per hour. aston New (iol Prices 

— Lwo-passenger upe (with 
a brake horsepower. Accel- rumble seat), $1545; Royal Sedan, 
erationthatleaveseveryother — $1595; Sport Roadster (with rumble 


seat), $1595; Four - passenger 
Coupe, $1595; Town Sedan, 
$1695; Convertible Coupe (with 


Chrysler counterweighted 7- —_ rumble seat,) $1745; Crown Sedan, 
bearing crankshaft can give. $1795. All prices f. o. b. Detroit, 





Experience for yourself the 
thrill of this brilliant per- 


al excise 
tax. Chrysler dealers are in position 
to extend the convenience of time 


subject to current Feder 


payments. 

in performance all and more formance. Chrysler enthusi- he ane 
than you have been led asm invariably follows Ne neat ote Engine 
—designed advantage of 
to expect from cars cost- the realization that even pression gas, giving 12%, 
: power, hill-climbing ability; stand- 
Here is a Chrysler tri- prices does not get you ard equipment on all body models of 
umph that overshadows as much in perform. ‘he 112 h. p. Imperial “80,” also 
- ¢ wt « standard on the roadsters, and avail- 
* theforemostaccomplish- ance, in quality, in style, able at slight extra cost for otherbody 

ments of the industry. in value. types, of the “62” and “72.” 
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y briskly .before she caught. sight of her 
niece, now appeared to suffer acutely. 
Her shoulders drooped, and her mouth 
took on a downward bow of petulant dis- 
content. 

“I’m so glad you came along,” she be- 
gan. Then, as she caught sight of Mack: 
“Why, how do you do, Mr. Stuart? Do 
you mind my getting in with you?” 

“T ought to get out—” began Mack, but 
before he could finish the statement, Aunt 
Helen was comfortably ensconced upon 
his knee, filling the car with an exotic 
breath of perfume. 

“Please take me home, child,” she di- 
rected Patricia. “I felt that in another 
minute I should have fainted. The doc- 
tor tells me that my case is the first of 
its kind that he has ever heard of—the 
condition is aggravated by my having 
such a sensitive, high-strung, nervous dis- 
position. Doctor Clark,” she went on to 
explain to Stuart, “is really a wonderful 
man. My artistic temperament, he says, 
has really much to do with the difficulty 
in treating me. If I were of a duller, less 
imaginative fiber, it would be far easier. 
Go slow over the bumps, Patricia, dear. 
Every jolt is excruciating. Your father 
came home a few minutes ago, looking 
positively terrible. He has the most 
shockingly black eye you ever saw on 
any living mortal. I asked him how’ he 
got it, and he said he ran into a fist. 
Imagine it! Apparently he has been into 
some kind of a brawl anda ruffian has 
used physical violence. I have always 
told him that it was a pity he couldn’t 
have taken after the Basset side of the 
house and inherited more genteel in- 
stincts.” 

“What did he say?” Stuart inquired. 





“He said that a man who had inherited 








sheep and culture couldn’t keep them 
both. I asked him if he was going to have 
the brute that struck him arrested, and 
he said, ‘No,’ that, taking all things into 
consideration, he presumed he got off 
cheap. He does say such dreadful things. 
This afternoon, when I drove the roadster 
thru the back of the garage, he looked the 
car .and -building over and said that if I 
could drive thru the wall of a good, strong 
building, I ought to be able to go any- 
where, and that he was thru worrying 
about me.” 

Patricia gave Mack an understanding 
look. Despite the fact that Aunt Helen 
had arrived inopportunely, she was inter- 
esting company for a while. 

“Ts your father still serving those de- 
licious trout dinners?” she rambled on. “TI 
enjoy him so much. Such a polished gen- 
tleman, with real manners instead of the 
cheap veneer stu¢coed with slang that’s 
so common. Sometimes I actually feel as 
tho culture was about to depart from the 
earth. Here we are at home this quickly! 
Won’t you stay to supper with us, Mr. 
Stuart? I’m sure my brother would be 
delighted to have you. He needs cheer- 
ing, particularly tonight.” 

“Thank you, but it is impossible, and I 
doubt if I should make him any happier 
if I could stay,” answered Mack. 

‘“‘Nonsense, young man,” exclaimed Mrs. 
Carter, playfully tapping him with the tip 
of her folded sunshade. “You are too 
modest for the times. Remember, if not 
tonight; some other evening.” 

*"You can’t say that all my family lacks 
cordiality,”” remarked Patricia, as she 
drove Mack back to his car. 

“You have impetuous relatives,” he an- 
swered, smiling, “I hardly know which is 
the more disconcerting.” ~ 





“Meaning my father’s brusqueness, or 
Aunt Helen’s cordiality?” quizzed Pat, as 
Mack got out. 

Stuart smiled up at her from the road. 
“Both of your adjectives seem a trifle in- 
oe te he answered, holding out his 

n ° 

“When shall I see you again?’ she 

da. 


e 

“I don’t know,” he replied. 

“Is that all you are going to say?” 

“What else is there to say, except to 
thank you again for offering the money?” 

Patricia planted a small heel upon the 
starter. 

“Mack Stuart, that was mean, plain 
mean! Good-bye. I hope you are in a 
pleasanter mood when I see you next.” 

(Continued next week) 


FARMERS KEEPING FEWER SOWS 


Iowa farmers have 2.8 per cent fewer 
sows to farrow this spring than they had 
a year ago, if a survey recently taken by 
extension economists at Iowa State Col- 
lege reveals the true status. 

J. C. Galloway and L. C. Allbaugh, ex- 
tension agricultural economists, have re- 
ports from twenty-seven counties which 
include data from 871 Iowa farmers. 
These figures show an average reduc- 
tion of 2.8 per cent... It was predicted last 
winter by state’ and federal statisticians 
that the reduction this spring would be 
about 5 per cent in the number of brood 
sows kept by Iowa farmers as compared 
with a year ago. 








“I’ve brought back that second-hand 
car I bought.” - 
“What’s the matter, parson; can’t you 
run it?” 
“Not and stay in the ministry.” 
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[MARKETS 


General Price Outlook 


PRICE er one WITH + agi WAR 
D WITH LAST YEA 


The bee hi columns in ss follow- 
ing table are worthy of the most careful 
study. The first column gives percentage 
present prices are of pre-war, and the 
g@econd column percentage prices are of 
the corresponding week last year. 

The first thing to do in order to get the 
most benefit out of this table is to note 
the level of prices as a whole. For in- 
stance, Fisher’s wholesale price index is 
now 151 per cent of pre-war and 108 per 
cent of the same time last year. Now go 
down over the list and see which products 
are above and which below the general 
wholesale price level. From the stand- 
point of the pre-war base it will be noted 
that cattle, wool, lumber and the wages of 
city labor are above the general price 
level. Hogs, timothy, eggs and copper 
are decidedly below the general price 
level. In most cases the failure of these 
commodities to advance as much as other 
products is due to overproduction. 





GENERAL PRICE LEVEL 








Percentage 
present price 
is of pre-war 
prsotat price 
8 of last yr. 
Percentage 
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Fisher’s index number 
CATTLE—At Chicago 












































































































1,300-pound fat cattle 169 114 
1,100-pound fat cattle 169 120 
CGanners and cutters .... 187 125 
Se ee Pe ore 195 129 
HOGS—At Chicago 
Heavy hogs .cccccccccccccces 120) 103 
og BOBS occcccccccccaccece 116 96 
Sekee reas béenseeseesb eae 100 82 
is (POUR) nc cc ccsccccces 110 105 
SHEEP—At Chicago 
NNO ccdon Uckks ass 60 o0s5.0'0 o> { 196] 108 
WOOL AND HIDES 
a blood wool at Boston 173 128 
Light cow hides at Chicago. 160 148 
GRAIN 
At Chicago— 
Corn, No. 2 mixed . 153 127 
Oats, No. 2 white .. 145 131 
Wheat, No. 2 red ...30 164 139 
Wheat, No. 1 northern ...... 128 108 
On lowa —. 

TOU. cc evden sincnescégenssaes 154 126 
SE écabkek>3t00sesbehoneih a 138 137 
MILL-FEEDS 
Cottonseed meal, at Milw’kee 205 166 
Linseed meal, at Milwaukee. 181 114 
Bran, at Kansas City ....... 165 128 
Shorts, at Kansas City ..... 177 138 
HAY 
No. 1 timothy, at Chicago ... 111{ 102 
No. 1 alfalfa, at Kansas City] 158 129 
OTHER FARM PRODUCTS 
Butter, at Chicago .:........ 155 105 
Clover seed, at Toledo ...... 187 63 
Timothy seed, at Chicago ... 62 78 
Cotton, at New York ........ 157 139 
Eggs, at Chicago ............ 148 131 
PROVISIONS—At Chicago 
Lard Seebbscueseceneos eee 109 99 
Sides .cccccccccccccvcccccsces 110 92 
Ham cOUROws eso sccdenessees 136 W7 
Bacon ..... PER scentese¥s 131 84 
FUTURES—At Chicago 

Corn— 
PUT .ccccnccveccvcccceccocs 150) 125 
oeptember coseccecceccesetee 147 122 
MEY np cccccuvccevececsseses 122; 117 
September ..csccccccccvcecs 109 104 
eat— 
NY. ..ccccccccccccccccccce 131 113 
Septem eosceesecvesocecet 139 114 
rd— 
Jul er eeereeeeees eeeeeeeeeese 112 100 
Septem cccvccccccevccccs lil 101 
ides— 
Tully ..ccccccccccccsccccscce 109 97 
September edeccsscsevcesoss 113 100 
INDUSTRIAL PRODUCTS 
Coke. at Connellsville ........ 83 87 
Pig iron, at Birmingham 118 89 
pper, ‘at New York ....... 87 101 
Crude petroleum, at N. York] 147 97 
Lumber— 
“eo fir (f. o. b. Wash- 
Ee Se ire 182 103 
Yellow Dine ‘(southern) 
1x ‘0. 2 com. boards. 172] +4102 
Yellow Pine (southern) 
1x6 and 2 B (finish) ... 175 88 
NN oranda sok be ace 0.0% ‘ 139) 96 
FINANCIAL 
Bank clearings, per capita 
outside of N ork, : 
panes 9 of agen. ar 232 102 
Interest, 60 to 90 day ‘paper, 
New York ..... 125. 116 
Industrial as s 313 134 
Railroad stocks .............. 136 112 














yore a RATES — Freight rates on 
corn and oats from te to Chicago are 
149 cent of normal and on 

e and ee 153 pe bn cent. The aver- 
age Talrona workman is tong [svi 
about 63.8 cents an hour, as ed 
with 27 cents in 1914, or about 236 pe 
eent of the pre-war normal. 

FARM-HAND bag tereagcm tty, of farm- 
ha in Iowa are about 160 per cent 


ef pre-war. At 160 per cent, farm-hand 








wages are not nearly so far above pre- 
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Livestock Receipts and Prices : 







































































































































































war as city labor. 
FARM LAND—Iowa land is approximately > H i 81 : 
120 per cent of pre-war normal, and land 2 og prices are per cent of the teas! 
generally in the twelve north-central ia) , | year average, as contrasted with 119 py. 
states is about 110 per cent. wie} 2 a bd fat ey af Ln cent for sheey 
SEPTEMBER HOG PRICES—With pre- a 618 | ee Se 
war relationshi as a base, September . & = a: Sere: Saree eee Oats 
_—s roa “- 3 ice of $9.08 for & 3 = percentage of ten-year average for 
— 4% n on a pr ast 8 t con M 13) ceipts and prices as they have prey, 
near OgS 2 cago nex eptember. week by week for the past eight w, 
eptember rib sides indicate a price of | Mixed clover, No. 1— Each week is compared with the tems 
$9,21 for heavy hogs next September. Tat WORE @2 te osnesees patsoie ees ae average of the corresponding week. thet 
RAILROAD  Teeree show | mj thy No ie cmimaidebt ts) ws sh ens ae jeer eliminating all seasonal bias. 
the percentage for the week ending sat -¥ “al ar 21.00 a 
April 28, 1928, of the ton. 1927 five-year Te Mags Prererre eres ee eee HOGS 
average for the corresponding week: ‘alma ee E. . OTTO ccclcccselescoclaccce 18.50 ae 
Coal and coke 100 per cent, grain 113 per oa cho a 00127.2 ag : 
cent, livestock 95 per cent, lumber 84 an tne sseceseeeee e123. z Lg a re 
per cent, ore 43 per cent, and miscel- | 4 1¢ agg N eg seeeeceee 24.00/31. ne} ox 
laneous merchandise 104 per cent. em er 21.50125.50 Bmw} AE] g 
NEW YORK FACTORY WAGES — New Week before .........|22.00/27.00 SS] Sh! gs 
York factory wages are 230 per centand | alfalfa, standard— Sa] 2a} a8 
railroad wages on the hour basis are 236 Kimat Weel o.oo. cckl: 19.00/23.50 GO} 4S os 
per cent of pre-war normal. Week before ......... 20.00|25.00 March 16 to 22 . Sit E48 isa oe 
COST OF LIVING now averages about | Alfalfa, No. 2— March 23 to 29 ‘ 105} 110 6 
170 per cent of pre-war normal. Last week -..ccccccccce 14.50/21.25 March 30 to April 5 . 22] 120 122 x 
Week before .........(15.00/22.00 April 6 to 12 ...... eleceel @1| See 
Oat straw— April 43 to 19 ...ccccscces 85 92 ® 
MISCELLANEOUS CHICAGO PRODUCE TM WOE: iis occcctioe 7.50) 6.25/12.00 April 20 ie Res oes 84| 101 \ 
PRICES Week before ......... 7,50| 6.25/12.00 | April 27 to May 8 ........ 89] 101 . 
Butter, creamery extras, last week he 8 ah eae: 76] 74] 
48c, week before 43%c; cheddar cheese, GRAIN CATT a 
last week 22%c, week Before 22%c;, exes, {CATTLE 
resh firsts, last wee c, week before 
29c; ducks, last week 18c, week before 2 2 at 38 be 3 Es ie a H it 
20c; fat hens, last week 28%c, week be- 1S) & March 30 to April 5 83) 84 ~ 
fore 26c. Si @] 2] &S | April 6to12. 78| 84! ig 
3 a S| @{ 3 | April 13 to 19° 90 5I 
FEDERAL LAND BANK BONDS = | 2 April 29 to 26 90) 90 ty 
Federal land bank bonds, due in 1957 6 &i g} 4 kdl ng edhidlehties Mia MR 
but pliable & 1987, were, quoted 1 last Som No 7y we SE OE. 84) 75) _ iy 
week a ese bon . : 
Last week 1.08% |1.031%4/1.06 SHEEP 
4% per cent, and the yield to 1967 fe 4.00 Wotk, betwe (teen ath Los% archi wo 
crrast week. »...{1.0734/1.08%/1.04 (1.00% | March 23 to 29 se" 
° . /2\1. * . 2 } 
LIVERPOOL AND CHICAGO LARD Week before’. .|1:08%4|1.03%4|1.04%4|1.00%4 | \ianch gto tere. : 
Liverpool—Last week $13.38, week be- | Corn, No. 4Y— April 13 to 19 .....- 
fore $13.29. Sricnge—Laat week $11.85, Last week ....(1.06 1.0114/1.03 -98 April 20 to 26 
week before $11.50. Week before 1.04% 1.02 1.03% 98 April 27 to May 3 
Oats— a DOR ee 
Last week ....| .70%4/ .65 .69 63% 
The Week's Markets * bt before 684%4| .63%4| .68 6254 +LAMBS 
arley— , March 16 to 22...... wees] 95] 73) 1M 
Last week ..../1.00 -94 95 
CATTLE Week before ".:|1.06%|1.04 [1:00 March 30 to Aprii'é'..22:| lat} 93 4 
pia Rye— "s Agen -6 to 32°. .60333 el ee 98! 771 109 
He Last week ..../1.35 |1.25  |1.26 Aprit 13° (0:19... 6.30 wee 9 70] 118 
ra} Week before ..{1.32 /1.24 [1.25% | April 20 rae, Sipe eens 107 91] th 
d 8 x be omy — hard 1.55% 11.54 [1.58 11.44 | Apent 3 27 to May 3 ..-cceee} 116; 93) 11 
= g di Sask watore 163 "11.60 11.64 11.47 | May 4 (0 20. i.0 ness see 119} 103) 104 
os 5 | *Hogs, eleven markets; cattle and sheep 
&§ id) M FEEDS | — agen Moe i ie dias 
attle prices are for fat beef steers. 
Med. and heavy wt. beef i in 
Steers (1100-1600 Ibs.) | a > 2 +, tSheep and lamb receipts are combined, 
Choice and prime— 2] 51 oe] ¢ 
Last week ............ 13.75]14.50/13.75 ae ane ee a ARGENTINE CORN PRICES 
oe WOOTS: = ic'cbiv-ck os ueee Gale alts 5 g = = Fy No. 2 May corn at Buenos Aires sold last 
Last week ......+4.+../13.00/13.75/12.82 5 eee be be | Oe ee ee ee eee eee 
Week before ...... »..(12.75113.32/12.88 al M/|alalo 
Mraat week esis .sensefieserieapses | Wie ng "lee soles salen énlee.os Bsns Suk esl ot meiton Sa 
Week before .........{11.50/11.92|11.68 Week before... 40.25/38.50/38.00/39.00 | light native cow hides at Chicago 24%, 
Common— Shorts— | erg | home grown clover seed at Toledo $16.%, 
Last WORKS cccecccccccc} Me 10. 38/10. 00 Last week..../41.00/40.75/37.75143.00 and cotton at New York 22c. Iowa ele- 
_ "Week before .....+00- 9.38/10.18/10.00 Week before. .}40.75/40.75/38.25/41.00 vator. shelled corn prices ~are about 9% 
Light weight beef steers Hominy feed— for No. 3 shelled and 91c for No. 4 yel- 
oe eg down)— Last week..../41.00].....]..... 41.00 low shelled, oats 58%4c, wheat $1.37. 
aod eo 13.75/14.50113.62 Week before. .(41.00|.....(..... 41.00 
eeeleeeeesees . . . Linseed meal rn A Ja 
Week before ...... e+ + {13.50)14.12|13.50 to. SWEET CLOVER IN ALB™RTA : lectic 
Metiom sok good— 11.88112.25112.00 Last week....|/56.50)...../54.50 The distribution of a carload of 25,00 T&F yigoror 
Week before ...... **"194°75112'42112,00 Week before. .|56.75).....|54.50 | pounds of sweet clover seed has been com- ‘and sis 
Common— cere aes ; b a onthe. | pleted among beet growers in the south- i ing to 
Last week .......++e-.] 9.82/10.38/16:00 Last week... ./62.00 | ern part of Alberta by the Canadian Sugar 3 goats 
A tae before ........| 9,38/10.18|10.00 Week before. .|57.00 | Company, of Raymond. This is a feature who's | 
“Helter Tankage of the program of, the company to encour 9 4 go 
Cant ereatt 11.88/12.75/11.88 Last week....|...../70.00]...../80.00/70.00 | age crop rotations and diversified farming ting in 
Week ae tee 11.75|12.50|11.75 Week before..|...../65.00]...../70.00/65.00 | and to maintain the fertility of the soil attenti 
Cows— ago it Ne i «=> (ge 38.79 | in the beet growing districts. “Or 
Last, week i eRe SE, 11.12 11.62 10.50 Week soe al eeeee Sees Goes Cees 38:70 joke,” 
ee CLOTS occcesses{l0. : S| ES EEE a aS 
Bulls— *Quotations at Des Moines in” ton lots; see 
Last week ...e+s+eee--} 9.25] 9.88] 9.12 | all other points, car lots. 2 
Week before .........| 9-251 9.82] 9.12 “Buy 
Canners and ee ae 
Last week ...... eccoee) 6.75) 6.88] 6.12 CHICAGO HOG PRICES 4 
Week before .........| 6.62| 6.62| 6.12 ; 
ee > + peau 12.00/12.12/11.62 1928 | 1927 926 925 Ake ‘ae 
s cecccccccecc{ias . r 1 1 y 
Week before .........712.00/12.12/11.75 snamcennenss he about 
Cows and bestece—- ee a rRrETS 9.65] 10.00] 13.20) 12.25 | forth, 
ASt Week ...eeeeeee+-} 9.00) 9.38) 9.38 | May 5 .......... 9.70! 9.95] 13.25] 12.45 "What 
Week before ........./ 8.75) 8.88] 9.38 | May 7 .......... 9.95| 9.80] 13.50] 12.75 paym 
Noes May $8 L.0.00000) 10.03] 9:85} 13.30| 13.05 sig 
Pisas cwewts 10.05| 9.75| 13.15] 12.65 
Heavy (250 Ibs. wp)— SE eta 9.80] 9.55] 13.20! 12.00 B AN KS 
vo aienese’ a 4 x : 
a as ibs.) — CHICAGO No. 2 CORN PRICES though 
Laat oe Nagy an Saepeadenace | so = = = 24 of them—own iene ag 
i Creer — pe we nae 1928 | 1927 | 1926 | 1925 No 
EWES ca beccs ceueh Oe i 3 ‘ell. of 
escccccee| 9.32] 9.30( 9.42 | May 4 ..eeeeeee-/1.08%] .79%| .725%]1.11 d nds men of 
Light ‘lights (130-180 ibs.) May 6 Id] ag] Belo 7% Ast Mortgage Gold Bo easly 
xn Gig ow ET ate 2 ees eee ay exdease Lie a9 “ae ae 5 
ecccceccel Se i B MO eos a wat it . x - = oh 5 = : 
Smooth and ro ay 8 LITT Hose] 824] Heirs, | Legal for California savings banks 
rer) “et geo wall sows RT ec weksisxs 1.07%| .81%| .7256/1.18% 3 Deets 
Last ‘week =. pesbeacecawe 8.30 8.78 $.20 ‘iieiai Caae- ni cli ini secured by producing fig orchard “Patie 
CIOTE .ecccvece le \e seca st $ quen 
r- ee Orwe Cedar Rapids’ corn oil cake meal is $44 subdivisions in te heart of the Sa 
Last Week --sesesesees poets 7.38 7.95 in ton lots. famed San Joaquin Valley—thefig ~ Hiitig» 
‘Stock pigs— een sa WEBNS Gear se Hey belt of the nation—on the banks of pe 
Last week ..0..seeeeee| 8.50).....| 7.95 EXPORTS OF GRAIN he pi in Ri : 
Week before .........| 8.00].....| 8.00 re “et oe first week i pe ANNE A NURI "Dia 
ay were 1,740, ushels, as compare adj i Be 
sHEEP with | 1160 (00 bushels the week before snes nice, ce meee Movie 
an ; ; ushels for the same wee “No; 
a oe last year. Exports of corn the first week Bonds can be used on purchase of od 
leat week. 15.00115.95114.50 | i=. May were 101,000 bushels, as compared these suburban home-orchards, by 
Week before ......._.115.38/15.88115.00 | With 336,000 bushels for the week before . ‘ 
Lambs, culls and common| , : and om ee bushels for the same week last you who want a California home. 
st week .. . . .118.00112.82/12.00 pote, ports of oats the first week z 
Week before _...... | |{13.12/12.95112.38 “ane 346,000 bushels, as compared To get details on these bonds, mail coupon” 
Spring lambs, medium to | ‘ . with’ 3,000 bushels for the week before | — — ——— ————— — ——7 | 
choice— ; Hie and 213, 000 bushels for the same week ; 
Last week .......+.++-|17.88}18.00/17.18 last ‘year. MYSELL* MOLLER & €O+ 1: Bf Po 
Sr Seen “medium| = of ; EXPORTS OF HOG PRODUCTS RUSS BUILDING, SAN FRANCISCO &, 
0 prime— Exports of lard for the first week ‘in Send me illustrated circular A: 
Wes, "acloss 2-777 EERRAME | may'iwere 2h ako pounds, as compared 
teesscece 5 . ° wit pounds for the wee ore . 
Ewes, mediem to choice— inal went 20s and 16,382, 7000 ports 6 for the same week Name. f 
Scheie eeRs - 3 4 last year. ports o oer or the firs a 
—. Week heen in Sake hee 8.62| 9.12] 8.00 week in May were 6,541,000 pounds, as Address F ei 
(NOTE — Unless otherwise stated, all | compared with 2,840,000 "soanil the week 2 


classes of livestock are quoted at an av- 
erage of prices from common to choice, 


» 








before and 6,561, 000 ‘pounds for the same 


week last year. 
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way Crabapple says: 

“wyarriage is like a railroad 
When you see a pretty 
>: : ] you stop, then you look, 
and after you are married, then 


~ you listen.” 
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“Ti Contest closes May 22, so send your 
% rds right away. 
109 In case of a tie, a duplicate prize will 


118 be awarded for the full amount of the 
ll prize tied in each tying contest. 


DEPRIVED OF HIS EQUIPMENT 


Aman who had made a reputation as a 

5. political exhorter was asked to talk to a 

ined, gathering of the gentler sex. He de- 

“nurred. I’m afraid I can’t do much good 

at it I’ve never talked to women, you 
” 


i “Nonsense!”” his friends replied. ‘You 
arouse the men, why not the women?” 

1 [tell you I’m certain to make a failure 
of it.” 

‘ne , “Why are you so sure of that?” 

16.75, “Because,” he answered, “I can’t use 

ele- more than half my vocabulary when I talk 

Be . ‘to women.” 


ALWAYS OBLIGING 


A Jay preacher was. lost in the happy 
ec “glection of his text, when he repeated in 
5,000 vigorous accents of pleading: ‘Brothers 
COM and sisters, at the last day there are go- 
uth- ing to be sheep and there are going to be 
ugar goats. Who’s going to be the. sheep and 
ture who’s going to be the goats?” 


“Ours A solitary Irishman who had been sit- 
ming ting in the back of the church listening 
soil attentively, rose and said: . 


“Or'll be the goat. Go on and tell the 


” 






THEIR PRESENT INQUIRY 


no ys than they used to be, are they 
nt?” we asked. 
‘ yes,’’ responded the dealer. ‘‘While 


they used to ask all sorts of questions 
about the mechanism, power and so 
forth, now alt they want to know is: 
‘What is absolutely the lowest advance 
Payment I must make?’” 





FRANK DISCLOSURE 


‘T told my husband exactly what I 
thought of him,’ said Henrietta. 
‘Served him right,” commented Miss 
Yenobia. Jenkins. 
» As a matter of fact, I think very 
rds Well of him. I have rendered him hope- 
Tesly conceited.” 


hs IMPROVING 
Doctor: ‘Well, do you fin@ that your 
Memory is improving under treatment?’ 
Patient: ‘Not exactly, but I can fre- 
Muently remember that I have forgotten 
— if I could only remember what 





HARD LUCK 
| "Did- you hear the joke about that 
Movie actress?” 
NO; what was it?’ 
“Her secretary didn’t keep the records 
Naight, and now she finds she has had 
two more divorces than she’s had wed- 













n —_— 
HE HAD ’EM TO SPARE 
ein. & A poor but religious farmer who had 
sco : wife was left with five small 
@ en to care for. After the service 
‘te Sunday morning, the minister said; 
“ve Will now take up a collection for the 
_— @ pans’ Home.” 






The farmer, who had been quietly doz- 

ring the sermon, “came to” sudden- 

Se and shouted,-‘‘Parson, I contrib- 
kids.”’. 










“Buyers of cars are more particular 













FIRESTONE 
The Tire De Luxe 
Gum-Dipped for extra 
strength, stamina and 
mileage. This tire is the 
ner product of the 
world’s greatest organi- 
zation p reo pe 

sively to tires. 


















with a Tire to Meet Every 


Firestone Dealers offer a complete line of tires, 
each supreme in its price class—the De Luxe 
Firestone, the Oldfield, the Courier, the Airway. 
All are made by Firestone in the world’s most 
economical tire plants—an assurance of the most 
for your money. 

m Every car owner can take advantage of 
Firestone economies in manufacturing and in 
securing raw materials which mean a saving 
of millions of dollars annually to American 
motorists. 

¥ In the Far East there are ten Firestone 
buying offices for the purchase of crude 
rubber from the native planter. In Liberia, 
Africa, a vast million acre plantation devel- TheMark 
opmentis building for Firestonea complete 






P ¢3 3 
OLDFIELD 
A rugged tire warranted by Firestone. Scien 
tific tread design; rei carcass; specially 
protected sidewalls. 


COURIER 


sidewalls; low price. 




















ranty; anti-skid tread with protecting ribs to 






Dealers 
Save You 
Money and 


Serve You 





MmBetter— 


Motorist’s Need 


independence from foreign rubber monopoly. 
Firestone recently added to its manufacturing 
facilitiesthe largest cord fabric plantin the world. 

Firestone distributes tires only through 
regular service-giving dealers direct from 150 
Factory Branches and Warehouses—never 
through mail order houses or so-called special 
distributors. 

You are assured fresh, clean tires along with 
the expert service and advice of Firestone 
Dealers—who have been trained at 
Firestone Tire Repair Schools and Dealer 
Educational Meetings. See the Firestone 
Dealer nearest you. He is prepared to save 
you money. and serve you better, no mat- 
of Qualily ter what price tire you want to buy. 






AIRWAY 
Backed by Standard Tire Manufacturers’ War- For the lighe car. Safety Tread. The Firestone- 


built tire for motorists seeking a good tire at a 


very low price. ‘ 
AMERICANS SHOULD PRODUCE THEIR OWN RUBBER . . praaSiiwarnd, 








‘When in Chicago 


_ Enjoy Your Stay— 
at the Superb New 


MORRISON 


SSSI AO he 


eS 


Pp hited 
FS LETTS STEELS 3 


B59 77 22: 
Dog arenre re. 


a 
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The New Morrison, when completed, will be the largest 
and tallest hotel in the world, containing 3,400 rooms 










Hotels of Hospitality 
in Cedar Rapids 


HOTEL MONTROSE 


300 Rooms 250 Baths 
Rates: $1.50 to $3.50 


HOTEL MAGNUS 


150 Rooms 100 Baths 
Rates: $1.25 to $2.50 


Operated for Your Comfort by 
EPPLEY HOTELS CO. 











Tangney-McGinn Hotels 


Hotel Russell-Lamson, Waterloo, lowa 

Hotel Sheldon-Munn, Ames, lowa 

Hotel Rogers, Bloomington, Illinois 

Hotel Thompson, Worthington, Minn. 

Hotel President, Waterloo, la., (Dec.’28) 
Good Hotels Guided Right 
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When writing to advertisers, please mention Wallaces’ Farmer. 
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Readers Market... 


Look for what you need 
what you wish through these 





RATE Sc PER WORD 72ers Ae te 
7 Po ay eg ey Ao 
soo and increases sales. P 











SCHEDULE OF RATES 


FARM LANDS 





es MISCELLANEOUS 


POULTRY 





MISCELLANEOUS 


























No. Words No. insertions 
1 2 3 4 

Se ..---/$1.60 |$3.20 |$4.80 |$6.40 
ae -| 1.68 | 3.36 | 5.04 | 6.72 
22 1.76 | 3.52 | 5.28 | 7.04 
23 1.34 | 3.68 | 5.52 | 7.36 
24 t«w 1.92 | 3.84 | 5.76 | 7.68 
, 2.00 | 4.00 | 6.00 | 8.00 
es 2.08 | 4.16 | 6.24 | 8.32 
27 2.16 | 4.32 | 6.48 | 8.64 
28 2.24 | 4.48 | 6.72 | 8.96 
| ESR aA 32 | 4.64 96 | 9.28 

No advertisement for less than- $1.60 


accepted. Check must be attached. Please 
type or vrint your advertisement. 


DO YOU want a new farm home in the 

fertile inland empire of eastern Wash- 
ington and northern Idaho? Splendid 
crops and prices, 1925, 1926, 1927; excel- 
lent prospects for 1928. Adapted to wheat, 
fruit, livestock dairying, diversified farm- 


ing. Irrigated and non-irrigated lands. 
Five transcontinental railroads; ready 
markets; four distinct seasons; pleasant 


summers and mild winters; all modern 
advan es; beautiful lakes and moun- 
tains. Reliable information supplied on 
all sections of this productive country. 
Write for free 52-page booklet, “A Farm 
Home for You.”” Chamber of Commerce, 
Dept. D, Spokane, Wash. 





COMMISSION HOUSES 


WHO, Bankers’ Life, Des Moines, radio 





station, broadcasts. produce markets 
noon daily, furnished by Coyne & Nevins 
Co., 1131-33 Fulton Market, Chicago. 


Poultry-veal wanted for premium trade, 
especially broilers. 


DOGS AND PET STOCK 


COLLIES; white and colors; pedigreed; 
intelligent workers, loyal companions, 
reliable guards. Prices reasonable and 
satisfaction guaranteed. Box 66, Shomont 
Kennels, Monticello, Iowa. 
NEWFOUNDLANDS for sale; female pup- 
pies, $10 and $15. Boston Terriers, $25. 
We ship C. O. D. Perkins Kennels, Scran- 
ton, Iowa. a 
PUREBRED German Police puppies, wolf 
gray, fine stock and watch dogs, heel- 
ers, best of breeding. Harold Roe, Belle- 
vue, Iowa. 














FOR SALE—Several choice, well improved 

cattle ranches in southern Wyoming and 
northwest Colorado. These ranches are 
located in a delightful and attractive 
country with excellent market facilities. 
They control ample range and provide 
sufficient hay to carry large herds of cat- 
tle. Can be bought cheap on favorable 
terms. Inspection trips can be arranged. 
For particulars write, J. St. Boyer, 
Craig, Colo., or Box B, Wallaces’ Farmer. 


NEW railway branch, eastern Montana, 

taps rich agricultural land; reasonable 
prices and terms; also land in Minnesota, 
North Dakota, Idaho, Washington and 
Oregon. Free literature. H. W. Byerly, 
34 Northern Pacific Railway, St. Paul, 
Minnesota. 





VEGA cream separators, $22.50 and up; 
fully guaranteed. Send for descriptive 
matter or ask dealer. Vega Separator 
Corp., Chicago, Ill. 
FARM MACHINERY 
RICH. man’s corn harvester, poor man’s 
price—only $25 with bundle-tying at- 
tachment. Free catalog showing pictures 
of harvester. Process Co., Salina, Kan. 
FORD KEYS 











RHODE ISLAND REDS 
CHICKS—Finest fast-growing, extra quik 





ity Rhode Island Red chicks, backed by = 
Tior 


15 years of specializing in Reds of sy 
stock. From finest prize winning 
in Iowa. Inspected and accredited, pins 
years of careful record work to prove out 
every flock. Big, fast growers and e 


heavy producers. Write, Redbird Hate [ 


ery, 3711 S. W. Thirteenth St., Des Moines, 
Iowa. 





FORD master keys. Unlock any Ford 

with starter up to Model 1928. Four 
keys compactly riveted together. Ford 
owners only. Guaranteed. 25 cents, post- 
paid; five sets, $1. H. Morris, Albia, Ia. 





WYANDOTTES , 


GOLDEN Wyandotte eggs, 
flock, 100-$7, 





locks | 


from . 4 
50-$3.75; order {rom i 


ad. Mrs. M. T. Kendrick, Hepburn, Iowa, © 





HOG WATERERS 
AUTOMATIC waterers made of copper 
steel, % inch thick; price, $12.50 and up. 
Write to Peter Frederiksen, Audubon, Ia. 


PATENT ATTORNEYS 


BAIR, Freeman & Sinclair, patent attor- 
neys; patents and_ trade-marks. 802 
Equitable Bldg., Des Moines, Iowa. 


POULTRY 
ANCONAS 


SINGLE Comb Ancona chicks from stock 

direct from Sheppard’s pens, $9 per hun- 
dred, $85 per thousand. Mark Shaw, Kel- 
logge, lowa. 























BRAHMAS 





FARM WANTED 


WANT farm, clear or nearly so, for 12- 

apartment, solid brick construction, ex- 
cellent South Side location; income over 
$6,000 per year. Leo O. Smith, 214 Dwight 
Bldg., Kansas City, Mo. 








FOR SALE—High grade English. Shep- 
herd pups from reat heel driving par- 

ents; prices reasonable. Gerhard Wolter, 

Hamburg, Iowa. 

SHEPHERD and Collie pups from good 
stock; males, $4.50; females, $2.75. 3B. 

A. Strom, Hector, Minn. 

fURE English Shepherd pups from No. 1 
cattle dogs: price, $5 male, $2.50 female. 

Henry F. Hohl, Donnellson, Iowa. 

FOXES ' 

RED fox pups wanted. Before selling 

elsewhere, write Leo Pankratz, Spring- 














Wallaces’ Farmer classified ads put 
you in touch with a market for farm 
land that can be reached in no other way. 


LIVESTOCK 

: GUERNSEYS AND HOLSTEINS 
CHOICE Guernsey and Holstein heifer 

calves, one to three months old, tuber- 
culin tested, shipped C. O. D. Edgewood 
Dairy Farms, Whitewater, Wis. 
I CAN furnish choice high grade Holstein 

cows and heifers in carload lots or less, 
at reasonable prices, from T. B. tested 




















field, Mian. Want also raccoons and | county. Floyd A. Miller, Dodge Center, 
minks. ‘‘Pankratz Pays Most. Minnesota. 
bh i 2 oe kinds red qamee, Fouee ane JERSEYS 

old. ay express or will ca or them. r 2 . 
State prices: Iverson Fur Farm, Rake, gn Fe sae tor tan eck oak, a 


Iowa. : 

FOR highest prices, ship your red fox 
pups to F. G. Coats, Estherville, Iowa. 

We pay express and settle promptly. 

WANTED—Red fox cubs of reasonable 
size. Alex Woolstencroft, Sibley, lowa. 











Manager Lakewood Farm, 


fa Whitewater, 
Wis., Box 127, 


PUREBRED Light Brahma hatching eggs, 
$1.25-15, $3.75-50,  $7-100, postpaid; 
healthy, guaranteed fertility. Chas. N. 
Nickel, Arenzville, Ill 
LEGHORNS 


LI I AN NN RRR ILA. ORIN A, 
REDUCED prices on our Wonder Layers. 

Tancred White Leghorns, imported di- 
rect; eggs, $5; chicks, $10.50. We want 
you to get started with this wonderful 
stock, so on every order for 100 or more, 
we will include enough chicks from non- 
related ‘“‘AA’”’ pen so you can have your 
cockerels. Prices on six weeks cockerels, 
pullets, yearling hens and cocks on re- 
quest. Campbell’s Breeding Farm, Straw- 
berry Point, Iowa. 


LARGE Tom Barron Single Comb White 
Leghorns, hens 5%, cockerels 6% Ibs. 
Direct Pennsylvania stock, 300-egg strain, 
guaranteed. Eggs and chicks circular. 
Mrs. Geo. Roe, Bellevue, Iowa. 
MINORCAS 
S. C. WHITE Minorcas, large type, giant 
strain, first prize winners at state fair 
and shows,. hatching eggs for sale; May 
eggs, $5; June, $4 per 100. Hucke Bros., 
Bronson, Iowa, Route 1. 

















FOR SALE—A_ choice lot, of 200 extra 

high grade Jersey cows and heifers; 
proper color and in fine condition. Stephen 
A. Carr, Collins, Iowa. 


S. C. WHITE Minorcas ,bred for heavy, 

laying and standard type; chicks, $12 
per hundred. Campbell’s,Breeding Farm, 
Strawberry Point, Iowa. 





FARM LANDS 


ARIZONA 


IRRIGATED lands in the famous Roose- 

velt irrigation district. Green pastures 
year around; six to seven cuttings of al- 
falfa; grows the world famous grape fruit 
and oranges. We own 3,700 acres choice 
lands in the district, and offer for sale 
$50 to $150 per acre; part cash and easy 








HAMPSHIRES 
PRICED to sell, extra good, registered, 
_Simultaneously treated Hampshire boars 
sired by Lookout Clan. Write L. B. Stave- 
ley, Traer, Iowa: 
SADDLE HORSES 

SADDUE Stallion—Lad o’ Mine, a royally 
bred, five-gaited horse of outstanding 
style and conformation, will be here dur- 
ing May and June. Photo and full par- 














terms. Address, Salt River Valley Lands, ticulars upon request. Draw 
Inc., 402 Luhrs Bidg., Phoenix, Ariz. City, lowe r er hy eee 
CALIFORNIA SHORTHORNS 





IN THE San Joaquin Valley of California 

general farmine is a paying business, 
feeding millions of people in towns and 
cities. Alfalfa combined with dairying, 
hogs and poultry, yields a good income. 
A small one-family farm, with little hired 
labor, insures success. You can work out- 
doors all the year. Newcomers welcome. 
The Santa Fe Railway has no land to sell, 
but offers a free service in helping you 
get risht location. Write for illustrated 
San Joaquin Valley folder and get our 
farm paner—“The Earth’’—free for six 
months. C. L. Seagraves, General Colo- 
nization Agent, Santa Fe Railway, 910 
Railway Exchange, Chicago. 

a CANADA 

640-ACRE dairy and stock farm; new 

buildings; barn with 60 stanchions; 100 
acres in alfalfa; 50 Holstein cows, one 
herd bull, T. B. tested; 50 miles from 
Winniveg; $40 per acre, including cattle; 
easy terms. Manitoba Dairy Farms, Ltd., 
Pioneer Bldg., St. Paul, Minn. 


COLORADO 


PUBLEC auction, 10,000 acres, Monday, 

May 28, 1928, near Wray, Colo., consist- 
ing of improved farms, ranches, raw lands 
of various descriptions. This is your op- 
portunity to buy a small acreage, farm, 
or a good sized ranch at your own price. 
Good, productive soil, healthy climate. 
Easy terms, small cash payment, balance 
long time at low rate of interest. Write 
us for further information. National Realty 
Auetion Co., Decatur, Ind. 

ne WISCONSIN 

HARDWOOD cut-over land; silt loam; 

clay .sub-soil; neither sandy nor grav- 
elly; close to town; good roads, good 
schools, in the heart of the dairy coun- 
try. You deal directly with the owners. 
No agents and no commissions. 
terms. Also improved farms. 
map and let No. 6. North Western 
Lumber Co., Land Department, Stanley, 
‘Wisconsin. 

Wallaces’ Farmer classified ads put 
| a in touch with a market for farm 
that can be reached in no other way. 





























CHOICE registered Shorthorn heifers 
from deep milking dams; price very rea- 
sonable for quick sale. A. J. Banks, Mon- 





tour, Iowa. 
Wallaces’ Farmer classified ads put 
you in touch with a market for farm 


land that can be reached in no other way. 





AMERICAN Cert-O-Culd purebred S: C. 
Rf Minorca eggs; stock from prize win- 
ning flocks, $6, 100, prepaid. J. F. Slack, 
Villisca, Iowa. : 
S. C. WHITE Minorca eggs from Cert-O- 
Culd flock, $4 per 100; discount on large 
orders. Hugh Lesan, Kellerton, Iowa. 
PLYMOUTH ROCKS 
IOWA certified dark Barred Rocks, Aris- 
tocrats, champion layers of the state, 
reduced prices on eggs remainder of sea- 
son, fertility guaranteed. Mrs. 
Ruring, Gowrie, Iowa. 
WHITE Plymouth Rock hatching eggs, 
Fishel direct strain; standard bred from 
best flock in eastern Iowa; $6 hundred, 
postpaid. Ardo Keil, Bellevue, Iowa. 
Wallaces’ Farmer classified ads put you 
in touch with a market for baby chicks 
that can be reached in no other way. 























Gentlemen: 


READER’S ORDER FOR ADVERTISING 


Rates and closing dates are given at the head of this page. . 


WALLACES’ FARMER, Des Moines, Iowa. 





sreseceseeseeseenecesethMes im your paper. 
to cover cost of these insertions. 


Name 


Please start my classified ad containing 


I enclose a remittance of §..............csscse00 


words, to run 





Address 





Write your ad here: 














and writes us: 





(Minimum charge, $1.60) 


CLASSIFIED ADS BRING IN ORDERS 


Mrs. T. B. Tash, of Webster City, Iowa, wants her ad inserted again 
“Your ads have always reaped a flood of good orders.” 











MISCELLANEOUS 


—_— 

WHITE Leghorns, Hollywood, 
eat less, easier hatched and raj 
Eggs, $3, 105, postpaid; chicks, $10, 1: 
$45, 500. 100 per cent live delivery post. 
paid. White Minorca chicks, $15, 109, 
Mrs. Me E. Wilmarth, Corning, Iowa, | 


DUCKS AND GEESE 


FOR SALE—Mammoth Toulouse goose 
eggs, from large, extra heavy layi 
strain, all healthy stock; eggs we 
packed, sent prepaid and insured; 35 cents 
each during next month. Mrs. T. B. Tash, 

Webster City, Iowa. 














lay better, ” 


BROP ante 


eee ee 


PHEASANTS 


RINGNECK pheasant eggs, immediate de- 

livery, $3 per 15; safe arrival guaran. 
ted; cash with order. Feakes Pheasantry, 
Grand Junction, Iowa. 


BABY CHICKS 


GOOD news for poultry raisers who plan 
to start or replenish their flocks with 
high production chicks. Special discount 
on orders for Peters-Certified May- 
hatched chicks. Shipped with guarantee 
to live covering first two weeks. Peters- 
Certified strains are bred early maturing 
and develop into heavy fall and winter 
layers. Customers report flock averages 
of 135 to 200 eggs per year—that our May 
chicks start laying in October. Every sign 
points to a money-making fall and winter, 
Fewer chicks being raised this spring 
means a shortage of laying stock ‘and a 
higher egg market. . Start with Peters- 
Certified high producing stock if you want 
to make the most money. Sell your sur- 
lus cockerels for breeders at a good price, 
ach chick comes from a Peters-Certified 
flock, reliably certified on health and high 
standardized egg production by A. &@ 
Peters, our poultry specialist. Leghorns, 
Reds, Rocks, Wyandottes, Orpingtons, 
Anconas and Light Brahmas. Iowa stan 
dard accredited. Prices so low you can 
not afford to buy ordinary stock. Latest 
catalog shows reports from many custom- 
ers—proof of what Peters-Certified chicks 
will do for you. To insure May shipment 
and avoid disappointment, write for cat- 
alog and special discount prices at once. 
Peters-Certified Poultry Breeders’ Assn. 
Just address, Peters-Farm, Box 276, New- 
ton, Iowa. : 


NOW! Special May discount on all Iowa 

Master Breeders’ Triple-Certified chicks 
ordered during May for May or June de- 
livery. Makes it possible for you to start 
or restock your flock with these famous 
chicks. Master Breeders’ flocks are thor- 
oly culled, tested and inspected by our 
poultry experts, not only for egg produc- 
tion, but also for health, type and size. 
This means standard weight, high-pro- 
ducing flocks for you. Healthy, heavy 
meat birds. Guaranted to live for the 
first fourteen days; proof of our confi- 
dence in Master Breeders’ chicks. Blood- 
tested flocks, too, -a precaution against 
white diarrhea. Customers report that 
Master Breeders’ chicks mature early, and 
therefore, if bought in May, will be lay- 
ing in October and thru the winter months 
--when you get top prices for eggs. 
We can furnish all leading varieties. Make 
your flock a superior flock. Send right 
now for our free baby chick book, hand- 
somely illustrated. It tells how you, to, 














may become famous in your community 
for standard weight, high-producing 
strains. Take advantage of this big May 


special discount. Address at once, Master 
Breeders, 215 Fourth St., Sioux City, @ 


FARROW Chix—From™ Illinois standard 

accredited flocks. Every breeding bird 
has been leg-banded by licensed state Im 
spectors. You can not afford to buy un 
known chicks when you can buy Farrow 
Accredited Chix at our low prices. Qual- 
ity matings, May delivery—White Leg- 
horns, $9.50-100, $18.50-200; Brown_ Leg- 
horns, $9.50-100, $18.50-200; Barred Rocks, 
Single Comb Reds, $10.50-100, $20.50-200; 
Single Comb  Anconas, White Rocks, 
$10.50-100, $20.50-200; White Wyandottes, 
Buff Orpingtons, $11.50-100, $22.50-200; 
Rose Comb Reds, Black Minorcas, $11.5) 
100, $22.50-200. Special matings above 
breeds, 3 cents chick higher. 
ing Star matings, White Leghorns (the 
kind that brought Mrs. Beer $1,464 from 
400 females), $15.50-100, $30.50-200. Pre- 
paid, 100 per cent alive delivery. Worl 
largest state accredited hatchery. Twelft® 
season. Oil brooders at factory cost wit 
orders of Farrow Chix. 52-page catalog 
free for asking. D. T. Farrow Chickeries, 
Dept. 47, Peoria, Ill. ee 


BIGHT-WEEK-OLD chicks; S. C. White 
and Buff Leghorn pulicte, 45 cents; 
cockerels, 40 cents: Buff Orpington, Whit@ 








Winter lay-» 


Gi Ne 


Rock and S C. Red pullets, 50 cents; cock 
erels 45 cents each. Scheckels’ Hateheryy 
Box R, Spring Brook, Iowa. 
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ACES’ FARMER, May 


18, 1928 




















BABY CHICKS 


- OR bred baby chicks as low as 

ts. These prices are made pos- 

20 my co-operative saving plan, un- 
| ang! ch I sell big, healthy Iowa accred- 
, Sab: chicks with ten-day live guar- 
ited rite me and find out about this 











antee. ou buy. H. F. Good- 
pd plan, Pe city Hatchery, Laporte City, 
Jowa, Box 












* SEEDS AND NURSERY STOCK 


(potato plants, Yellow Jersey, Red 
SWEET potevancy Hall Red Jersey, Big- 
a Jersey, 60 cents hundred postpaid, 
Stemousand express collect. Four new 
jeties including Vineless Yellow Jersey, 
a cent® hundred, $5 thousand, prepaid. 



















; inti Jolford Bros 
scrintive booklet. Wolfor 4 
Re a Camesville, Iowa. 5 

Tt RY plants, postpaid, Premier, 
“a ee ere. wore productive, large fine 
nnn | sit, healthy foliage, and the Cooper, a 
lual- or large berry; either kind, 125, $1.10; 
d by ME 3g0, $1.90; 500, $3.45. Oak Grove Farm, 

eo Hall, Red B 
YEL 22 
Jersey, Nancy Hall, he er 
= ll plants; 100, 60 cents; 200, $1; 


: ; 1,000, $4; postpaid; healthy 

xtra iy ebeipe shipment. Fred Wiseman, 
acomb, Illinois. 

ATBRA! MS—Two-dozen strong young 

eAN ae postpaid to your door for 

$1.25; any color or mixed. Don’t be with- 

+ flowers on-the farm. Buckley Gera- 





— 
xan 
aa j od ‘Co., Springfield, Ill. 

wa. @ MANCHU soybeans, germination 92 per 
ter, 

Sed. 

100 

ost- 








etically no shriveled or cracked 
mong Geaned and sacked, $2 Ad bushel 
Guy Sanderson, Stronghurst, Il. 
4 Lgl ag ~¥ gel ger ee 
ver, $4; bo es per cen 
gyect = d iP not satisfactory. 








Return see 


















































100, ge Bowman, Concordia, Kan. 
: Geors<_——_—— 
es), MANCHIU soybeans, recleaned and high 
quality, $2.25 per bushel; satisfaction 
1088 teed. Wood Bros., Mitchellville, Ia. 
ving 4 YBEANS, high germination, re- 
well @’ Bag bag free, $1.75 per bushel. Ed- 
nts | gar_B. Young, Newman, Illinois. 
ah, SEED CORN 
— seed corn; field selected; Jos- 
: Ps Yellow Dent; matures 110 days; 
‘de. 90-Day Yellow Dent and Silver King 
de- also if 
an- (white); they yield good crops and wil 
try, mature; the results of my twenty years 
: selecting and breeding; tests 94 to 97 per 
— cent; price, $3.25 bushel, shelled and grad- 
ed, bags included; satisfaction guaran- 
— teed; immediate shipment. Allen Joslin, 
lan Route 3, Holstein, Iowa. 
ith BARLY seed corn. Minnesota grown early 
unt 4 corn that will yield equal to your own 
re and ripen ten days to one month earlier. 
tee Have Golden Jewel, Improved Minnesota 
TS- #3 and Silver King, standard for northern 
ing Jowa; also early’ Minnesota 13, Rustler 
ter White and flints. Tell us what you want 
Bes and how early, and we will ship best suit- 
lay ed variety, test 95 per cent, at $6.50 bu., 
ign express paid. Deliver in 48 hours. Davis 
er, Seed Co., St. Peter, Minn. 
i: KRUG Corn—Fire dried and tested. The 
rs- highest yielding, earliest maturing corn 
ant you can get. The yield tests prove it. A 
ur- fine lot of seed for sale. Price reasonable. 
ce, | Write at once. W. W. Seeley, Stuart, Ia. 
ied EAR seed corn. Improved early Reid’s 
igh | and famous Silver King. Forty years’ 
G. @ experience growing, handling and selling 
ns, | seed corn. $4 per bushel. Satisfaction 
ns, @ guaranteed. W. P. Coon, Seed Corn Spe- 
N« cialist, Ames, Iowa. 
a0 @ SEED Corn—Wilson’s high yielding yel- 
est Fi low dent; always a winner in the state 
ks ld test. Average yield two years ago, 
ote, twenty-two state and county contests, 
nt in sixteen counties, 72 bushels. Write for 
fe particulars. A. Wilson, Harlan, Iowa. 
.n. OHIO Yellow Clarage corn is world’s 
w- highest yielding variety and best for late 
ting. Catalog and samples free. Cer- 
= tified seed, $5 per bushel. Dunlap & Son, 
wa Williamsport, Ohio. 
ks BPARLY Plowman Yellow Dent seed corn; 
le- highest yielding, disease free, selected 
art stock. Write for particulars. De Kalb 
us County Agricultural Association, De Kalb, 
re Hinois. 
(e KRUG’S Yellow Victor, ear test 98 per 
7 cent or better, shelled and graded, 1927 
rag crop, $4 per bushel. Houser Bros., Polk 
City, Iowa. 
vy 
he 
fi- 
d- 
: | |RADIOPHONE 
at : 
nd 
ae By RADIOPHAN 
“e. 
ke ¥ 
ht This has been a wonderful day for radio. 
d- @ Itis Mother’s Day, and hundreds of radio 
‘a @ stations thruout the country have joined 
ng in making it the greatest celebration of 
ay Mother’s Day the world has ever known. 
er From early mornin; until late at night the 
la. air was full of music, songs and speeches 
vd eulogizing the beauty of motherhood. 
rd When Miss Jarvis started the Mother’s 
ne Day movement, about fifteen years ago, 
n- she little thought that her voice would be 
Iw _ heard by millions of people on the fif- 
ue teenth anniversary. It would be impos- 
4 Sible to estimate the number of people 
7% _Who have today heard some concert or 
Some selection dedicated to the mothers 
8, of the world, but it is probably safe to 
8, Say that when Miss Jarvis spoke over the 
“ chain, at least ten million people heard 
— her voice. Several hundred stations not 
ik on the chain would have many more mil- 
he lions of listeners. 
m ‘A special hook-up of stations for to- 
e- . day’s celebration, or devotion, included 





_KTNT, Muscatine, and that station has 
hever been heard more clearly on my sét. 

+ Shreveport, also announced that 
_ it would join the hook-up-for this special 
_ %casion. It sounded strange to hear the 
Southern fire-eater peacefully announce 
that he was going to give his hearers 
i. chain music. Perhaps now that he 
_ #a8-taken the first step, and probably a 
one, he will give his listeners an op- 















portunity of hearing more of the once 
hated chain programs. 

In addition to the hook-up program, 
KTNT put on some very good features 
of its own. There were evidently a lot of 
visitors at the Muscatine studio, and one 
little tot lost her mother. As a rule, 
KTNT is hard to hold for more than a 
few minutes at a time, but today it came 
in splendidly for about two hours. 

The records made by the Garay Sisters, 
and now being broadtast over KMA, are 
very good, and until today I thought the 
Garays were back at Mayfair. When Earl 
May announced a number and his an- 
nouncement was reproduced from the rec- 
ord, there was a difference in the tone of 
his voice, and I then knew I was listen- 
ing to a record. The Gypsies are still 
gaining popularity and they deserve to do 
so. There is a peculiarly attractive ring- 
ing quality in the voice of the girl who 
sings soprano. 

This week the Orpheum theater, Des 
Moines, has been presenting the WLS 
feature, ‘“‘The Show Boat,” with fifteen 
performers. Many radio fans visited the 
theater to see the artists they have so 
often heard over the air. The theater 
management has been booking quite a lot 
of radio~ celebrities lately. Good idea, 
Fans like to see the artists who perform 
for them. Wendell Hall, the ““Red-Headed 
Music Maker,” was at the same theater a 
few weeks ago, and proved a great at- 
traction. He is quite different from what 
I expected, and is very quiet, soft spoken 
and awfully easy to get acquainted with. 

This daylight saving business has got 
a lot of people all mixed up. Summer pro- 
grams change naturally, but now it is not 
only summer which is causing the changes 
it’s this darned daylight saving. This 
week I have missed three programs I par- 
ticularly wanted to hear. 

A few minutes ago 1 shifted the dials 
from WLW, Cincinnati, which was splen- 
did, to WGN, Chicago. Of all the medi- 
ocre or worse, features broadcast, I really 
think that ‘“Tomorrow’s Tribune’”’ is the 
worst, most utterly useless and the most 
irritating. It’s a cheap form of adver- 
tising which should be beneath the notice 
of such a newspaper. It’s poor advertis- 
ing. Chicago certainly gave those flyers 
a wonderful reception. They are brave 
fellows—especially the German baron, who 
is brave enough to face hundreds of thou- 
sands of Chicagoans with his monocle in 
full view. Some people say he sleeps with 
it in his eye. 

Mrs. Fischer, of KFNF, Shenandoah, 
has been giving some particularly good 
flower talks lately. That lady certainly 
loves flowers and knows a great deal 
about them. Her talks have done a great 
deal to arouse in people a desire to beau- 
tify their homes. Just at present I am 
not particularly pleased about that part 
because Mrs. Radiophan decided to follow 
Mrs. Fischer’s directions, and my back 
still aches as a result of the hard labor 
I had to do in the garden. However, the 
flower lady of KF'NF will be forgiven for 
making me work if the flowers will only 
grow. Mrs. Fischer’s flower talks should 
be published—they are really valuable. 

One of the geratest features on Mother’s 
day was the Biblical Drama, which has 
just ended. The subject was “Ruth,” and 
the story made one of the most beautiful 
of the series of dramas. 

For the past week, the two stations at 
Shenandoah have been indulging in a 
regular aerial battle on the subject of 
binder twine. This: may lead to still fur- 
ther reductions in price. It reminds one 
of the gas wars. One man puts gas down 
half a cent; the other goes down a cent 
and says, “What do you think of that?” 
Another reduction or two, and everybody 
goes back to the price at which the row 
started. 

WOC is just giving a concert for moth- 
ers. The studio quintet is playing “Ave 

«Maria.’”’ _The music heard today and the 
atmosphere of Mother’s Day reminds me 
of the old, old story of the mother whose 
daughter-in-law hated her and constant- 
ly begged her husband to kill his mother 
and bring her heart to show -that he would 
do anything to prove his love for his 
wife. He killed his mother and hurried 
to his wife, carrying the heart. As he ran, 
he tripped and fell. The mother-heart 
grieved and spoke: “Did you hurt your- 
self, my son?” 

This afternoon, I listened to a new fea- 
ture from WHO. It was all about Annap- 
olis, midshipmen and ships. The orchestra 
was exceptionally good and the music was 
bright and rollicking, but good. 

The Radio Commission is still working 
on its plans for the equalization of 
power and waves. The commissioners 
have returned to Washington after a tour 
of their zones to study conditions. It is 
hoped that the plans, whatever they are, 
will soon be announced, tho some reports 
state that final arrangements will not be 
complete until September. Directly the 
cutting down of stations is announced, 
will somebody please page Henderson, of 
KWKH? His remarks will ‘e interesting. 

If all my readers still get as much good 
radio as comes out of my loud speaker, 
there is nothing to worry about—yet. 





Grassy flavor of milk may be reduced 
by limiting the time cows are in pasture 
for the first few days they are turned out. 
A good practice is to take them off of 
pasture three hours before milking in the 
afternoon and not let them on at night. 
Such 2 practice should be followed at 
least for the first week. 





LESS APPLE TREES BUT MORE 
FRUIT 


Altho the number of apple trees in the 
United States has been declining since 
1910, no shortage of apples has developed 


and commercial production is increasing. 
The crop of 1926 was the largest produced 
in many years. This apparent paradox is 
explained by an increased output per 
tree and by the fact that the reduction 
in the number of trees has taken place 
largely in scattered family orchards and 
in the less favorably situated commercial 
areas. Apple production for the market 
has been increasing materially in some 
areas thru better orchard management, 
better selection of varieties, and increased 
bearing capacity resulting from an in- 
crease in the age of the trees. 

For each 100 trees in the country in 
1910, there were 70 and 64, respectively, 
in 1920 and 1925, according to the’ census. 
In round figures the decrease from 1910 
to 1925 was about 79,000,000 out of a total 
of 217,000,000 trees reported in the former 
year. The significance of this decline is 
modified by the fact that in the tix apple 
region of the mountain and Pacific states 
no less than 55 per cent of the trees were 
not of bearing age in 1910. 

Present conditions in the apple industry 
are in marked contrast to those that pre- 
vailed eighteen years ago. In 1910 there 
were 15,000,000 trees not of bearing age in 
the box apple regions of the mountain 
and Pacific states. As these trees came 
into bearing, the producing capacity of 
the region increased enormously. In 1920 
the region had 175 trees of bearing age 
for each 100 reported in 1910. From 1920 
to 1925, however, the number decreased 
and in 1925 stood at 151 for each 100 trees 
of bearing age in 1910. 

In the apple regions of the east north 
central, west north central, mountain, 
west south central, New England and east 
south central states, the decrease in the 
number of trees since 1910 has been very 
marked. In the middle Atlantic and south 
Atlantic states the decrease has been 
more gradual and at a lower rate of de- 
cline, while in the Pacific coast states it 
has been negligible. For the country as a 
whole, the outlook is for continuation of 
the downward trend but at a slower rate. 

In recent years plantings of apple trees 
have been to a large extent in the east- 
ern apple region and have been chiefly 
concentrated in the commercial areas. 
Most areas of heavy concentration of 





trees are now in regions adjacent to the | 


larger consuming centers, altho there are 
important areas in the west which be- 
cause of favorable natural features suc- 
cessfully produce fruit far from consum- 
ing markets. In the states north of the 
cotton belt and east of the great plains, 
farm orchards are fairly evenly distrib- 
uted. In the western states, scattering 
of trees thruout extensive areas, in the 
manner typical of the farming regions of 
the east, is not found. 














Somebody Needs 
Something All 
the Time 


se» your old mower... the 
corn planter you expect to 
replace this spring . . . these 
hatehing eggs ... the few 
extra bushels of seed corn 
ess & COW OF an extra work 
horse. 


Many people among our 
118,000 readers will gladly 
buy them at your own price. 
You can reach these buyers 
quickly and easily at the very 
low cost of 8 cents a word; 
minimum charge $1.60. 


if you want to buy anything 
for your farm or home use a 
want ad. it will bring quick 
returns, 


Others Get Results; 
You Can Too! 
Advertising Department 
Wallaces’ Farmer 


Use a Wallaces’ Farmer 
Want-Ad 





























There is no sport in the world 
like a day with your fishing 
tackle in the spot where the 
big ones bite. It may be just 
behind your own farm, or an 
hour’s drive away in-~ the 
family car, but there will be 
many times this summer 
when you can get away to 
try your luck. You do not 
need an elaborate assortment 
of fishing tackle, but it does 
make the fun greater if you 
have a good jointed rod, a 
dependable reel, plenty of 
strong lines and an assort- 
ment of various kinds of 
baits. You need a landing 
net, too, and a fish box or 
running board refrigerator to 
bring home your catch. Why 
not rig up a good set of 
tackle, enough to take the 
folks along and let them fish, 
too, and get more fun out of 
summer opportunities? Ifyou 
will come into one of our 
“Farm Service” Hardware 
Stores we will be glad to help 
you select good, practical 
equipment at a low cost. 
You can’t find better sporting 
equipment anywhere than at 
your local “tag” store. 
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Fresh From the Country 
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Eastern—Delaware County, May 10— 
Corn planting time is here again. Some 
started on the 7th and some have not 
started yet. There seems to be plenty of 
good seed corn. The weather has been 
threatening the last few days, but we do 
not get any rain. We have not had much 
rain this spring, and the ground is dry. 
The pastures are short and the grass is 
very slow. Some have turned cattle. out 
to pasture and some have not yet. We 
need a good rain for the oats and grass, 
The indications are that we will have a 
light hay crop. Old hay is very scarce 
and is selling high.—C. D. Hunt. 

Southwestern — Pottawattamie County, 
May 10--Fine showers; small grain looking 
good. Some corn is planted and nearly 
ready to row, while some are planting and 
plowing corn. About 40,000 bushels 
of corn have been marketed in this vicin- 
ity at $1 per bushel the past few days. 
Hogs doing well. . Damage to fruit be- 
cause of frost is not nearly as great as it 
was thought, and it looks like there would 
be a fair crop of it. The clovers and pas- 
tures are splendid.—Mrs. J. A. 

Southern—Davis County, May 11—Large 
acreage of corn planted this week; some 
farmers are done. Most of corn ground in 
good shape, tho fields that were plowed 
a little wet are somewhat cloddy. Ground 
very dry. Oats and all grasses coming 
very slowly. A good warm rain needed. 
Pastures short for the time of year. No 
bad weather to delay farm work. Roads 
good.—W. H. Kline. 

Southern—Union County, May 11—The 
weather is dry and windy, except for a 
light shower last week. The freezing 
weather seems to have done only slight 
damage to small grain, other than to de- 
lay its growth. However, more moisture 
is badly needed. Corn is being planted 
and in most cases the seedbed is in per- 
fect condition. Blue grass pastures have 
made but very little growth. At least a 
small per cent of the fruits were uninjured 
by the freeze.—Vernon Rayl. 

Northeastern—Chickasaw County, May 
11—Almost every one is busy getting 
ready to plant corn. Some have started. 
The soil is dry and works up finely. Oats 
are looking good for the time they were 
sown. Some of the early seeded pieces 
look rather thin. Some of the clover looks 
fine; other fields killed out quite badly. 
A good rain would be a great help to the 
oats and pastures. Apple and plum trees 
are loaded with blossoms. A few fat hogs 
in the country yet.—C. Laydon. 

Southeastern—Keokuk County, May 11— 
Needing rain badly. Every one busy 
planting corn; fully a week ahead with it. 
Very little moisture in the ground. Spring 
plowing in bad shape, cloddy and hard. 


ACTIVITIES OF AL ACRES—It looks as if the horse took off the weight 


s 





Oats look spotted; very thin in places. 
Fall wheat mostly frozen out., Part of 
clover frozen out. Meadows thin, pastures 
short, and all needing rain. Fruit trees 
in full bloom; fully ten days late. Winter 
apples not very full of bloom. Plenty of 
trouble among hogs and spring pigs. Still 
shipping in corn and oats. Hay scarce. 
Eggs 26 cents, cream 25 cents. Roads in 
good condition.—John L. Herman, 

Southwestern—Montgomery County, May 
10—The weather has been very favorable 
to the progress of planting corn. A beau- 
tiful rain last week, followed up by a 
glaring sun, has painted the landscape 
green. Blossoms again on the old apple 
tree. There is shade once again by the 
winding stream, and the old fishermen 
are taunting the finny tribe. There are 
a few vigorous alfalfa meadows left, and 
some luxurious sweet clover pastures. 
Bees are flying in circles as they leave 
the hive—the ‘“wig-wag’’ bee language 
describing the location of flowers waiting 
to be caressed.—Arthur Nelson. 

Central—Greene County, May 4—Farm- 
ers here selling corn for $1 a bushel on 
May 1 at local elevator. A much appre- 
ciated drenching rain fell here on the 
night of May 3, helping pastures, oats, 
gardens and ‘plowing. Some farmers 
planting corn this week. Some plowing 
yet to be done, which is being rapidly 
pushed along. Eggs 24 and 25 cents in 
trade. Lots of corn shelling the past few 
days. Young chickens are doing well. 
Livestock doing well.—Mrs. A. F. Carl. 

Western—Guthrie County, May 11—The 
weather is cool again. Good progress has 
been made with the field work. Plowing 
completed, and about 50 per cent of the 
corn is planted. The ground is in fine 
condition to work. Rain is needed. Early 
sown oats on high ground are a thin 
stand. Hay scarce and in good demand. 
More colts than for several years.—Ellis 
Rogers. 

Southwestern—Montgomery County, May 
11—About the only thing that we are 
long on is wind; we have had plenty of 
that. Corn planting is going along rapid- 
ly, as there isn’t any rain to stop it. 
Some have completed planting. Ground 
in splendid condition. Winter wheat does 
not look very good; a few pieces on the 
bottoms look good. Pastures are not 
very good; too cold and dry for them. 
The spring pig crop «seems to be about 
normal.—W. J. Adams. 

Northern—Franklin County, May 12— 
Wonderful weather for plowing and pre- 
paring ground for corn; cool and clear. 
Fields mostly working nicely, altho a few 
need the use of a cultipacker. Corn acre- 
age about one-half planted this week, and 
could be nearly finished in another week 
of favorable weather. Oats and barley 








seedings came thru severe freezing sur- 
prisingly well on account of the excellent 
quality of grain we had for seeding. No 
re-seeding to speak of, and stand in most 
cases seems to be very good, altho growth 
is slow on account of shortage of heat 
and moisture. Corn selling at $1 between 
farmers. No. 1 eggs to storage plant at 
30 cents, No. 2 at 20 cents.—James T. 
Thorp. : 
Eastern—Cedar Caqpnty, 





May 10—Very 


dry here for the past two weeks. Corn 
planting in full swing here. Grass and 
oats very backward.—Duane Rigby. ; 
ILLINOIS 
Central—Shelby County, May 10—The 


ground is dry and in need of a good, warm 
shower; it is getting hard to get into 
condition for corn, especially that which 
was plowed and not worked down. Almost 
everybody started to plow about a week 
sooner than they should have done, the 
way the weather has turned out. Oats 
growing slowly, and some a poor stand. 
Pastures growing slowly. Wheat. almost 
a total failure. Late freezes hurt fruit 
and berries.—S. M. Harper. 


MISSOURI 

Central—Moniteau County, May 11—Corn 
planting finished. A fine rain this morn- 
ing. Pastures showing up fair. Sheep 
shearing in full swing. Wool selling at 46 
cents. shelled corn at $1.20, oats at 70 
cents, eggs 25 cents. Roads in fair shape. 
Demand for pigs slow. Hens 20 cents, 
bran $2.05, shorts $2.25, springs over two 
pounds 33 cents, butterfat 40 cents.— 
Reader. 

South-Central—Webster County, May 10 
—Wheat is making good growth, but the 
fields are very spotted, owing to winter 
killing. About 50 per cent of the corn is 
planted. Most of the ground is plowed. 
(Nights have been cool with light frosts 
the past two weeks, but not much dam- 
age. Cattle out on grass. Pastures gen- 
erally good. Strawberries and grapes not 
hurt much so far, but early apples, peach- 
es, pears and cherries got hurt by frosts. 
Weather warm and dry; nights cool.—J. 
C. Preston. 

Northern—Randolph County, May 11— 
Light shower this morning; in need of a 
good rain; ground getting dry and hard. 
About 75 per cent of corn planted; coming 
up well. Oats look bad; meadows are 
short and at a standstill. May so far has 
been real cool. Some of the late wheat 
is being disked up for corn. Corn is sell- 
ing for $1.15 per bushel, eggs 23 cents, 
hens 22 cents, spring fries 40 cents.—W. 
H. Bagby. 

Central—Pettis County, May 11—Con- 
tinued cool and lack of rain very unfavor- 
able to crops. Very few days are summer- 
like. Oats and meadows can not make 
anything approaching a half normal crop. 
Corn acreage will be increased, but cool 
weather is retarding growth. Spring sown 
clover is faring badly.—W. D. Wade. 

Northwestern—Andrew County, May il 





—Corn planting about finshed and 5 
a fine seedbed. A shower each week 
put the corn ground in fine shape, — 
early planting shows a good stang 
shower of one-fourth of an inch” 
night. ®astures a little short. Oats 
wheat coming out, but need more » 
ture, and the prospect looks goog 
more rain this morning. Prospect. 
fruit has improved, and it looks like 4 
would be lots of apples. Times are 
and plenty of work. Two outfits are, 
ing on Highway No. 71 and will com 
it to Maryville by September. Hep 
cents, eggs 29 cents, cream 41 cents, 
$1, oats 70 cents. Gardens doing fing 
J. W. Griggs. ’ 








INDIANA 
Eastern—Randolph County, May 1% 
has been very dry here the past 4h 
weeks; a good shower last night. 
tically all the plowing done, and plang 





one-half or more done. Most fields 4 
working up in good shape. Oats lookme ae 
pretty good. Not many good fields g mm 
wheat. A lot of wheat went out a ae 
fields were sown to oats. Pastures au. 
rather slow, due to the dry and w& 
weather. Quite a few soybeans are pg If 
sown.—Noel E. Rickert. 
of W 
the 
WINTERED COWS PROFITABLY ‘ me 
It has been profitable to winter ‘ 3 
cows for the calf crop during the y one-" 
season at the agricultural college at | us 
coln. Twenty-four head of aged, } Fe 
grade, bred range cows were purchz oi fT 


from the sand hill region last fall at gm | 
per head. They have been wintered ona ff tive 
ration of fifty pounds of silage, t 
pounds of rye hay, nine pounds of 

ear corn, and a pound and a quarter gf 
cottonseed cake per day. The feed } 
for the winter amounted to $34 per coy, | 
They gained over 200 pounds each, 4 Me 
were appraised at $9.50 per hundred at # & lice 
the end of the test. Prices of bred cows, 
and the supply and probable price of farm 
feeds, should determine the advisability 
of picking up range cows next winter 
and feeding them roughage and a little 
grain. 





CULTIVATION FOR CHERRY TREES 


That cultivation brings cherry trees to 
vigorous, profitable bearing with large 
crops much earier than if the trees are 
grown in sod has been demonstrated with 
a-large number of trees receiving differs 
ent treatments at the Missouri College of 
Agriculture. Sod-grown trees prove much 
healthier, vigorous and more productive 
according to the tests, when ferti ‘ 
with nitrate of soda or sulphate of ame | out 
monia. ‘ 













Wheat straw is being successfully manu. 
factured into building board material, 
Farmers get $8 per ton for the straw, 








NOTHING LIKE THIS 
FOR TAKING OFF FAT 
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WHO DO You THINK You ARE? 
THE PRINCE OF WALES? 
























Slim has a little trouble with the muse 




















GIMME A 
WORD THAT 
ENDS IN O-N-E 


































WHATCHA 
DOING, 
Bl | CROSS WORD 
PUZZLE? 


















NOPE, 
SPRING POME! 
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! Chicken Lice 
Worms 
Skin Diseases 
at 


Our Risk 


If your first trial of Medicrude 
doesn’t clean.up even the worst cases 
of worms and lice in your hogs—send 
the barrel back and what you have 
used is yours FREE of CHARGE. 

Use one-third of a barrel if you wish. 
Give it the severest test you can. That 
one-third of a barrel is a present from 
ys to you if it doesn’t work. 

— it to hogs mixed with their 

It is fine for the hogs but 
Fath to the worms that infest — 

‘jntestines. Also acts as a mild laxa- 
tive, cleaning out the worms. In an 
oiler, or rubbed on, it ends lice and 
vermin on the cone skin, rendering it 
healthy and ¢ Why let these 
tes sap the vitality of your 

swine, when you can clean them up for 

a few cents, without trouble or bother. 

Medicrude also rids your poultry of 
‘lice and mites when painted on hen 
houses and roosts. Oo cheap you 
should have a barrel on hand all the 

time. 
FREE FARMER'S 
Record Book 

Mail the couper below s a let us send you 
_ kegel Log eth details 8 about this great 

er 
on 1 rem Ask also for our 8) 





































BASSE SBAR REA « Mi 




























ES Free trialoffer. No iga- 
to ‘tion. Let us bi help slp put yo your b hogs oge in A-1 shape. °. 
ree ee MAIL. THIS NOW 
are Mid-Continent Petroleum Corp., 
ith McKinley St., A., Waterloo, 
ere Send me Free literature about 
ot the uses of Medi- 
| crude on the farm 
ich and your’ Free 
ve, “Farmer’s Business 
ed Record Book, with- 
m> out obligation. 
Name....cccccccccsi 
R. F. D. NOccecccccs) 
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TOWN... .cceeccecese 
State.. 




















fe ale, reliable liniment ter-irritant or 
blister for VETERINARY. and H HUMAN treat 
ment. Used and well known for over 50 years. 
ACCEPT NO SUBSTITUTE. 
SCHNABEL MEDICINE CORP., Sole Distributors 
40 East 34th Street, New York 














OU COULD HARVEST WITH A 

CRADLE BUT YOU WON'T. You 
Can put a man on your tractor, but you needn't 
when you can drive it from the seat of the binder 
orimplement using Caswell extension Eng 
controls and binder hitches for all tractors an 
binders. Seld by your dealer. 


For Information Write 


Caswell Manufacturing Company 
Cherokee, Lewa 

















































Of General Interest | 





COMPETING WITH FOREIGN 
FARMERS 


Declaring that the prices received by 
American farmers for 90 per cent of their 
products are influenced by foreign com- 
petition and demand, Lloyd S. Tenny, 
chief of the Bureau of Agricultural Eco- 
nomics, stressed the need for a constant 
flow of reliable information on the de- 
velopment of competition in our foreign 
and domestic agricultural markets and on 
the capacity and preferences of foreign 
markets, in an address before the agricul- 
tural group meeting of the Chamber of 
Commerce of the United States, at its an- 
nual meeting in Washington. 

*In actual volume,” .Tenny said, 
“our agricultural exports are larger than 
before the World war, altho it is true that 
the proportion of our total agricultural 
production available for export is declin- 
ing. This diminishing proportion of ex- 
ported products may be largely accounted 
for by the increasing demand of our grow- 
ing population, but it is also due in part 
to a gradual change in the character of 
American agriculture away from the ex- 
tensive production of a few great staples 
toward a more intensive and specialized 
system of farming. Increased world pro- 
duction of many products, together with 
improved transportation facilities, have 
made world competition keener than ever 
before, and there probably has been no 
time in our history when it was more 
necessary to keep informed concerning 
the changes in foreign production and 
consumption of agricultural products.” 

Diseussing the world situation with re- 
gard to various agricultural commodities, 
Mr. Tenny pointed out that “altho the 
United States produces more than 60 per 
cent of the world’s cotton, and the size 
of the American crop is the principal fac- 
tor influencing cotton prices, we are not 


| without competition and it seems prob- 


able that in the long run this competition 
will inerease. The development of this 
competition, however, will depend largely 
on the cotton price level. 

“The present. wheat situation is more 
favorable than was expected earlier in the 
season when the increase in United States 
and world production, as compared with 
last year, became known. The poor qual- 
ity of Canadian and European crops has 
done much to offset the increase in the 
world production, and short European rye~ 
and feed crops have also reacted to in- 
crease the demand for wheat. The ex- 
portable surplus of our three important 
competitors is now well below the surplus 
at this time last year. 

“A decline in holdings of sows in im- 
portant European countries is taking 
place, with a probable decrease in pig 
production this year. The smaller Euro- 
pean supplies should result in a more fa- 
vorable European demand for our cured 
pork, probably beginning late in 1928. The 
decliné in holdings of sows is the result 
of- the unfavorable relation between feed 
prices and hog prices. 

“The outlook for wool in the immediate 
future appears favorable. Stocks abroad 
are light and present conditions do not 
point to any considerable increase over 
last year in the world production of wool 
during the present year. The drouth which 
has prevailed in Australia for the last 
two years has been somewhatt alleviated, 
but. it will take some time for that coun- 
try to recover from the effect of the un- 
favorable grazing conditions. 

“It appears that in the United States 
our dariymen have now the best market 
in the world, but it is just this situation 
that invites and stimulates foreign com- 

etition on our home markets. Our cus- 
omary concern, at least since the Civil 
war, has been with the market abroad for 
an exportable surplus, but in recent years 
it has become increasingly clear that we 
can no longer think in those terms. So 
gradually and steadily as to indicate an 
unmistakable trend, production of dairy 
products in this country is falling behind 
consumption and our exports of dairy 
products have given place to imports.” 





TON-LITTER PORK LESS COSTLY 


Producing 100 pounds of pork in a ton- 
litter costs less than producing 100 pounds 
of pork in a lighter group of pigs. This 
has been shown in records kept in Ohio 
in connection with the ton-litter project. 
In the past two years, according to these 
records, the cost of producing pork in 
litters which weighed from 2,000 to 2,300 
pounds at the age of six months, was 
$6.57. The cost of producing 100 pounds 
of pork in litters which weighed more 
than 2,300 pounds at the same age, was 
only $6.08. 

In another state, where records were 
kept on litters which did not make the 
2,000-pound mark, as well as those over a 


! ton, it was found that the cost per 100 
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pounds of pork, ready for market, in lit- 
ters which weighed 1,200 to 1,500 pounds, 
was $8.29;-in litters weighing from 1,500 
to 1,800 pounds, the cost was $6.79; from 
1,800 to 2,100 pounds, $5.84; for 2,100 
pounds or over, $5.78. The same record 
showed that the cost of 100 pounds of 
pork: from litters consisting of eight pigs 
each on fewer, was $7.18, while in litters 
of from nine to twelve pigs, the cost 
was $6.09. 





AGRICULTURAL PRICES AVERAGE 
HIGHER 

Prices of farm products are higher than 
they have been at any time in the past 
seven years except for four months in 
1925, says Dr. G. F. Warren, agricultural 
economist at Cornell University, Ithaca, 
N. Y. An index of farm prices in the 
United States, based on pre-war levels, 
rose from 141 in March to 145 in April, 
due to general increases in many prod- 
ucts. Of the shifts that occurred during 
the past month, eggs advanced 24 points, 
woo! advanced 9, beans 18, cotton 7, corn 
6, oats and butter moved up 4 each, and 
potatoes advanced 3 points. Beef cattle 
declined 5 points. Other changes were 
slight. 

Prices of cattle and cattle products may 
be expected to continue high for several 
years, because low prices resulted in a 
great reduction in the number of cattle. 
As for other farm products, some ad- 
vances in prices may be temporary, how- 
ever, Dr. Warren points out. Food pro- 
duction has been declining while popula- 
tion has been increasing. Such a condi- 
tion inevitably results in an improve- 
ment in the farm situation. 





FEEDER FACTS ON CATTLE 


Numerous feeding experiments with 
young and old cattle at the Missouri Col- 
lege of Agriculture indicate that it re- 
quires 54 bushels of corn to finish year- 
lings on blue grass, 74 bushels to finish 
two-year-olds, and 71 bushels to finish 
three-year-olds. In making 1060 pounds 
gain, yearlings required 769 pounds of 
corn in addition to blue grass pasture, 
two-year-olds 785 pounds and three-year- 
olds 936 pounds. The college has shown 
that calves produced as much gain with 
78 pounds of properly balanced concen- 
trates as two-year-olds produced with 
100 pounds of the same feed. 





PROFITS FROM LIVESTOCK BREED- 
ING—PUREBRED AND OTHER- 
WISE 
By A. Rambler 
Iowa’s gross receipts for 1927 were about 
$714,000,000; 37 per cent, or $266,000,000, 
came from the sale of swine, 23 per cent 
from the sale of beef and dai cattle, 
and 16.9 per cent from the sale of milk. 
Thirty-seven per cent of our income de- 
pends on proper selection and care of the 
hog. <A hog that requires considerably 
over 400 pounds of feed to produce 100 
pounds of gain has little chance to show 
a profit. Animals may.have the inherent 
ability to gain economicalty, and yet: if 
they are not properly taken care of, the 
results are the same. Yon write the re- 
sults in red ink as an overdraft on. the 
corn crib, which often accounts. for an 

overdraft on the bank. 





We hear ‘a lot of noise” about soft 


pork; you know what it is, always greasy | 


appearing, shrinking a great deal while 
curing and never cooking satisfactorily. A 
tendency toward soft pork seems to be 
inherent in certain bleodlines, but mere 


readily influenced by certain: feeds. *Cana-~- 


dian experiment stations say it is soy- 
beans. Other American stations think so, 
and they are setting about to prove or 
disprove it. Southern hogs have long 
been bought on a soft pork basis, due 
possibly to both bloodlines and feed— 
namely, peanut meal and soybean meal. 
Feeds to supplement these will eventually 
be found. 


There are no known means of determin- 
ing the hardness of fat of a live animal. 
So high a per cent of hogs from certain 
parts of Iowa and Illinois showed soft fat 
upon slaughter that shipments from these 
districts were discriminated against to a 
certain extent, during the past year. 


Hogs making the most rapid gains show 
harder fat than those grown slowly, ac- 
cording to recent observations. 


We visited recently with J. T. Edson, of 
Buena Vista county, Iowa. His buildings 
are surrounded by one of the oldest) groves 
in northern Iowa, and thru an opening to 
the west there is a wonderful: view of 
Storm lake. Here the first Scotch Short- 
horns came to Iowa, and Mr. Edson main- 
tains a herd worthy of the farm’s history. 
He also maintains a Poland China herd, 
and breeds and sells high yielding seed 
corn. When asked how sales were, he 
replied: “All my corn was sold in three 
days after advertising. My standing in 
the corn yield tests was always in the 
high ten and once first. Buyers recog- 
nize this as the most valuable standard 
to them, and I had a product easily dis- 
posed of.” 

Some similar measurement of the re- 
producing ability of known bloodlines in 
swine would simplify their marketing and 
at the same time. make them much more 
valuable to the purchaser, 








Special Notice to Advertisers 


Those who desire to make changes in or discon- 
tinue advertisements already running must have 
notice a such discontinuance or change reach us — 
later than Wednesday of the week preceding 

of issue in order to be sure of same being made. The 
above also applies to advertisements requiring class- 
ification or special position. Our pagesbegin to go 
to the electrotyper om Wednesday morning and no 
changes cam be made after pages are made up. New 
advertisements, however, can usually be inserted if 
a late ag Monday morning of the week of 

ue. 











LIVESTOCK SERVICE 
DEPARTMENT. 


This department, under the man- 
agement of Guy L. Bush, is main- 
tained as a service to our subscribers. 

Mr. Bush’s services are available to 
our readers without charge, for the 
purpose of helping them find what 
they want in purebred animals of any 
kind. If you wish to enlist his as- 
sistance in finding what you want in 
the way of a purebred sire or foun- 
dation stoek of any kind, write us. All 
communications should be addressed to - 
Livestock Dept., Wallaces’ Farmer, 

Des Moines, lowa. 

















Field Notes 


HAMPSHIRE BOARS 


Those desiring good Hampshire boars 
can purchase them very reasonably of C. 
A. Prentice, Sac City, Iowa. They are 
rugged, thrifty fellows, ready for heavy 
service, and one of the best’ offerings we 
have seen for some time. If you want a 
boar for a pureblood or grade herd, you 


cam find it here. Those planning on 
crossing for fall pigs should write or wire 
this firm. y ship C, O. D.—Advertis- 
ing Notice. 


MILKING SHORTHORNS 


In this issue you will find oirevtnedl 
the Milking Shorthorn herd of K. Iver- 
son, Le Roy, Minn., who has for “th heif- 
ers and pos Bo He also has a bull that 
he will dispose of that is well bred and 
out of a dam that produced 657 pounds of 
butterfat in oge year. This herd is feder- 
ally accredited and traees to the highest 
producers of the breed.—Advertising No- 


WANTED 


Places on livesteck farms for Animal Husbandry 
students. Jobs which offer show circuit experience 
preferred. Available from June 15 to September 20. 


Animal Husbandry Dept., lowe State College 
Ames, lowa 








HOLSTEINS 





, HOLSTEINS 
>, “more Milk 


jim 
the farmer. Holsteins lead in 
both milk and butterfat 
more milk—the greater the profit. 
Write for literature 


HOLSTEINCSFRIESIAN 











MORNINGSIDE HOLSTEIN FRIESIANS 


4 herd whose reputation has been established on 
bleediimes. Federal accred- 





SHORTHORNS 
ELKING Shorthern heffers and calves: a bull 


by Mernel’s Butterman, 912624, out of Buttercup; 
657 lbs. butter fat in year. K. C. Iversen, LeRoy, Minn. 


HAMPSHIRES 


Hampshire Bred Sows 


We are mpe a few bred sows that will prove 
Profitable investments. Write us your needs. 


Big Four Farms, Breeklyn, lowa 


HAMPSHIRE fall boars and spring yearl- 
fags, weighing 150to 300 Ibs., $38 
to $40; also two larger boars and ten bred gilts. Wil 
ship C. O. D. C. A. Prentice, Sac City, lows. 


OARS, Purebred Hampshire boars ready for 


immediate use. Priced at $25.00 up. Also some 
nice fall gilts. E. R. Hem, Selma, Iowa. 


TAMWORTHS 
BOARS—$35.00—TAMWORTHS 


Weighing 200 lbs. and more—ready for heavy duty. 
Send check, pig ar shipped immediately. Double 
treated. Plone 1024. J. J. Newlin, Grimes, Ia. 


DUROC JERSEYS 
Some choice fall boars and gilts sired by 


Golden Gleam and The Snapper 


Write us your ec 
McHEE BROGS., 


HORSES 


BIG STALLIONS PRICED RIGHT 
Registered Percherons. Several 4 and § 



































earlings. Larg 
strietly sheten stallions, #100 te $750. 
Fred Chandler, R. 7, Chariton, le. 


Please mention Wallaces’ Farmer 
when writing advertisers. 








(31) 807° 
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Oil facts for farmers 


(No. 2) 


Aviators’ experience proves more about oil economy in } * 
2 minutes than most salesmen can in 2 hours 


Mobiloil was used by: 

Col. Lindbergh—New York to Paris; Washington, ‘D. C. 
to Mexico City and beyond. 

Commander Byrd—To the North Pole. 

U. S. Army Fliers—Around the World. 

Lieut. Maughan—Dawn-to-Dusk across the U. S. A. 

Duggan, Olivero & Campanelli—New York to Buenos Aires. 

Capt. Stanovsky—From Capital to Capital around Europe. 

Lieut. Doolittle—Over the Andes. 

Major Dagnaux—Paris to Madagascar. 

Major Miller—Around the Union of South Africa. 

Kingsford-Smith & Ulm—Around Australia. 

U. S. Army Fliers—San Francisco to Honolulu. 

Japanese Fliers—Around Japan. 

Col. Skala—Prague to Tokio. 

Art Goebel—San Francisco to Honolulu. (Dole Prize winner) 


Practically all aircraft manufacturers of importance use 
Mobiloil in their test and development work. 


How Mobiloil quality saves money 


Aviators insist on Mobiloil because they can’t risk engine 
failure. Their lives are at stake. 


Engine failures in your car, truck or tractor do not threaten 
you with injuries. But they certainly cost money. 


Perhaps Mobiloil costs a few cents more per gallon than 
you now pay for oil. But one small repair caused by your 
cheap oil may cost more than a whole year's supply of Mobiloil. 


In addition, Mobiloil usually shows a reduction of oil con- 
sumption of from 15% to 50% in tractor engines, thus saving 
its extra cost in lower consumption alone. The extra pro- 
tection against repairs and breakdowns costs you nothing. 


How to buy 


Most farmers buy a season's supply of oil at one time. We 
recommend the 55-gallon or 30-gallon steel drums with faucets. 


Any neatby Mobiloil dealer will give you a substantial dis- 


count when you buy one of these. 


Other Mobiloil containers are:—1o-gallon steel drum with 
self-contained faucet, §-gallon cans packed in Ee ees 
tack. Also 1-gallon and 1-quart cans. 


Your dealer has the complete Mobiloil Chart. It will tell 
you the correct grade of Mobiloil for your tractor, your truck 
and your car. 




































































e . 
Make this chart your guide 
If your carfis not listed below see the com- 
plete Mobiloil Chart at your dealet’s. It 
recommends the correct grades for all cars, 
trucks and tractors, etc. . 
1928 1927 1926 1925 
NAMES OP i i Engine | Engine 
“cS 1 BL El: 5 
3 CI s 
bed an = Y = a = Y = 
SS Pe | A {Are.| A [Arc.] A | Arc.} A | Are. 
Cables: cis 555. see BB | Arc. } BB | Arc.| BB | Arc.| A | Arc. 
Chandler S A jAre.} AT A fo... } eeepc piece 
A {Are.] A }Are.| A | Arc.] A | Are. 
Cheyer Scyis2-| A [are| A [are] A [Are A [Are 
ler 4-cyl...... . re. 2 
mm Imp. 80...) BB} Arc.f] A} A} ATA J....1.... 
“ _othermodelg A jArc.| AL ALA |AILAILA 
Dodge Bros........ A |Are.| A | Are.} A | Are.| A | Are. 
Durant.....,> posed A [Arc.]....f....] A | Are] A | Are. 
Sioasknaeesed A {Are.}| A. [Are] A | Arc.] A> | Arc. 
Ford, Model A i055. A AARC Tes. i Vice dsc] occchesec doses 
* - Model T..... ess-feseet FE] ELE] EPE! £& 
Franklin, .,.......) BB | Arc.| BB | BB | BB | BB} BB/| BB 
Hudson. .....99... A |Arc.}| A | Arc.}| A | Arc.} A | Are. 
Hupmobile........) A | Are.} A | Arc.| A | Arc.] A | Are. 
ash... scee 4 A |Are.| A | Are,} A | Arc.} A | Are. 
Oakland. ....++,.. A |Are.J A |Arc.| A | Arc.} A | Arc. 
Oldsmobile. . A [Are] A | Arc.| A | Are.] A | Are. 
averiead, ali modeis|....|....{ A |Arc.| A |Arc.} A Are. 
Lewes bee A {Are.| A | Arc.} A | Are.} A | Arc. 
“acreage OPE cs sesePees f A | Are.) A | Are. | Arc. | Arc. 
Pontiac.........+. A | Arc] A |Are.} A | Are.}....}.... 
Reo, all models:....; A {Arc} A Arc} A | Arc.| A | Are. 
ONE ck akc ensteod A |Are.} A {Are} A | Are.]| A | Arc: 
Studebaker.,...... A jAre.] A [Arc.} A }Arc.} A | Arc. 
Velie cae cael A [Are] A [Are] A | Are] A | Are. 
night re INE RS Pea . 
[One Sool BB | e!] 8B | Aue | Be] Arc| we | Are 
The correct grades of Gargoyle Mobiloil for engine tubri- 
cation of prominent passenger cars are specified above. 














The World’s Quality Oil 


ae 





VACUUM OIL COMPANY 


New York, Chicago, Philadelphia, Boston, Buffalo, “Detroit, St. Louis, & 
Pittsburgh, Cleveland, Cincinnati, Minneapolis, Kansas (ity, “Dallas © 
Other branches and distributing warehouses throughout the country 





